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une. 
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“Simple, moving as mighty, won- 
derfully dramatic and human in its 
two-sided appeal... . Will earn 
high measure of discriminating 
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‘“‘A novel of large significance. . . . 
Reading this story one is keenly sen- 
sible of the dignity of life.’-—Boston 
Herald. 
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ANY shrewd political observers are pre- 
dicting that the Democratic party is des- 


tined to break on the issue of “prepared- 
ness.” Certain indications undoubtedly point in that 
direction. Mr. Bryan has not accepted the Presi- 
dent’s policy, and he is likely to carry with him so 
many Democratic members of the House that Mr. 
Wilson will be forced to depend on Republican votes 
for the passage of his measures. The Republicans 
will certainly use the advantage of their position for 
the purpose either of acquiring a little party capital, 
or of emphasizing the schism among their op- 
ponents. They can insist on amendments which if 
accepted will make the Republicans jointly respon- 
sible with the Democrats for military preparation, 
and if rejected will prevent the legislation from 
passing. In the former case the Bryan democracy 
will be still further alienated, and in the latter the 
administration will have failed without being able 
to place responsibility for the failure exclusively on 
Republican shoulders. All this is plausible, but it 


cannot be accepted as true until the extent of the 
revolt among the Democrats is disclosed. ‘They 
will be urged by unusually powerful reasons to 
stand by the administration and so improve their 
chances of victory in the coming election. They 
may or may not succumb to these arguments. ‘This 
will depend largely on the energy and _ passion 
which Mr. Bryan puts into his fight against military 
preparedness. He holds the key to the situation, 
just as he did at the time of Mr. Wilson’s nomina- 
tion and election. ‘The political pressure exerted 
on Mr. Bryan not to carry the fight too far will 
be enormous. On the other hand, Mr. Bryan’s at- 
tachment to an interpretation of Christianity which 
absolutely condemns all war and all preparation for 
war is absolute and unequivocal. Can he resist the 
temptation to serve the Prince of Peace by doing all 
in his power to keep this country free from the 
dominion of the lords of war? Perhaps, but we 
do not believe that he will. 


OTHING can be done about the sinking of 
the Ancona except to await the report of the 
investigation undertaken by American consular off- 
cials. The account furnished by the Austrian gov- 
ernment controverts all the accusations made by the 
Italian government. An exhaustive and disinter- 
ested inquiry should establish the facts; and until 
the facts are established, no decision can be reached 
and advice as to the decision is gratuitous. In one 
respect only can the course which the American 
government ought to adopt be called clear. If the 
Ancona did not attempt to escape, this country can- 
not begin all over again with Austria-Hungary the 
controversy which it is supposed to have settled 
with Germany. The principles for which it stands 
have been declared to all the belligerents explicitly 
and publicly. An Austrian submarine must be 
held to an accountability for their violation no less 
strict and no less immediate than that which would 
be applied to a German. 


OO 
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F we are to believe one-tenth of what is reported 
I in the press about the activities of German 
agents in this country, we must conclude that the 
German government conceives of our political and 
social organization as analogous to that of a Balkan 
or an oriental state. In such inchoate political sys- 
tems it is not regarded as improper for a political 
party to accept the financial support of a foreign 
government. In Greece, for example, there are 
political forces working for the Central Powers 
and other political forces working for the Allies. 
German or Allied agents may go about the country 
openly and entertain social and pecuniary relations 
with local politicians of influence, without even com- 
promising the political future of the latter. If 
Greece were an industrial state, foreign money 
would openly foster strikes, blow up manufacturing 
plants and wreck railways, as well as overturn min- 
istries, mobilize or demobilize armies, render solemn 
treaties null and void. Such activities, we repeat, 
would seem to be legitimately undertaken in a Bal- 
kan state. But is not a foreign government mistak- 
ing our temper when it assumes that similar activ- 
ities will prove fruitful here? A powder-mill or 
steel works may be put out of business, a strike may 
be arranged, the supplies required by a munitions 
plant may be tied up. Be it confessed, our police 
organization is not adapted for the suppression of 
this kind of disorder. But eventually we shall get 
rid of it, most likely at the cost of seriously restrict- 
ing the free movement and the profitable employ- 
ment of many innocent sympathizers of Germany. 
And new munitions plants are likely to spring up, 
two for each one destroyed. ‘There is a long war 
still ahead of Germany, and she cannot afford for 
small momentary gains to exacerbate the anti-Ger- 
man feeling in any neutral country, even the United 


States. 


HERE is very good reason why a country at 

war should endeavor to exert influence upon 
neutrals. It was the right and duty of the German 
statesmen to attempt to prevent the placing of the 
industrial and financial resources of the United 
States at the disposal of the Allies. How much 
American munitions and Anglo-French loans will 
count for in the end it is impossible to say, but the 
Germans are not inclined to minimize their im- 
portance. Now there was one influence that might 
legitimately have been brought to bear upon us: 
publicity. Few believe that the German cause has 
been as skilfully presented in this country as that of 
the Allies. It is doubtful that any enterprise in 
publicity, however skilfully conducted, could have 
wholly counteracted the effect of the invasion of 
Belgium; still, a competent presentation of the Ger- 
man cause, either purely voluntary or openly sub- 
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sidized, might have had the effect of increasing 
materially the strength of the minority who would 
prefer that we made no profits out of the war. 
From another point of view it would have been 
good policy for the German government to address 
itself seriously to the question of publicity. It 
would then have gained a clearer insight into the 
real cost of such undertakings as the sinking of the 
Falaba, the Lusitania, the Ancona, or the execution 
of Miss Edith Cavell. Millions in publicity would 
be required to counteract the effect upon Americans 
of any one of those incidents. 
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HE ill-success which has attended British mili- 

tary operations during the past six months is 
usually attributed to the muddling of the Cabinet; 
but it is looking more and more as if the responsi- 
bility for the British failure must be fastened on the 
military rather than the political officials. The 
political leaders have neither interfered with the 
management of the war by the military experts, nor 
imposed upon the generals and the staff officers diffi- 
cult and impossible tasks merely for political pur- 
poses. ‘The truth seems to be that the government 
has been badly served by the heads of its army. 
There has been no adequate staff organization 
either for the army as a whole or for its separate 
units. The major operations have not been planned 
by men who were competent to anticipate the full 
difficulties of such a job as the attack on Constan- 
tinople, and who were capable of organizing success. 
On several occasions the British seem to have been 
on the verge of a decisive victory only to fail be- 
cause of defective preparation. All accounts agree 
that at Suvla Bay the carrying out of the attack by 
the staff of the field commander was fatally inept, 
in that the troops were left in an arid district with- 
out a sufficient supply of water. From the Chief of 
the War Office down to the brigade commanders 
there has been a lack of technical knowledge and 
ability—a lack so widely distributed that the respon- 
sibility cannot be fastened on individuals, but must 
be attributed to the system. The British have 
always had too much confidence in the well-inten- 
tioned, well-born and well-dressed amateur. Their 
army has been officered by men whose qualifications 
were more often social than technical, and _ its 
failures prove that in modern war courage, ten- 
acity, and sheer fighting ability are no sufficient 
substitute for knowledge, concentration and brains. 


S the death of Dr. Booker T. Washington 
reminds us, the negro in the South needs in- 
dustrial training more than anything else, but in- 
dustrial training is not enough. It is equally neces- 
sary that some few negroes should be furnished 
with an opportunity for more advanced studies. It 
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is equally necessary that men should be trained who 
are capable of acting as leaders for the communities 
of negroes in the South. The most prominent in- 
stitution devoted primarily to this work is Fisk Uni- 
versity. Fisk has gradually grown from very small 
beginnings until it is fairly well equipped for its 
work. ‘The practical nature of that work is indi- 
cated by the fact that of its graduates sixty-four 
per cent become teachers and twenty-four per cent 
professional and business men. It has recently in- 
augurated a new president, Dr. Fayette Avery Mc- 
Kenzie; and its friends confidently hope that under 
its new and energetic director it will grow still more 
rapidly and will be able the better to meet the grave 
responsibility of supplying intellectual leadership 
for so many million people. Its great necessity is a 
larger plant and a larger income. Its graduates ob- 
tain employment (without difficulty) in the work of 
teaching or giving professional advice to their fellow 
negroes, and if there were twice as many of them, 
the supply would remain inadequate to the demand. 


T regular intervals some heavy-headed citizen 
makes moan over the discovery that public 
libraries are circulating fiction. A recent bulletin 
from the New York Public Library recalls that this 
grievance is antique. It quotes an old-time custo- 
dian of the Astor Library who complained that his 
generation was busy consuming “the trashy, as 
Scott, Cooper, Dickens.” This asceticism of the 
bookworm is scouted by the present spokesman of 
the New York Public Library. Of all books, he 
contends, “ novels are among the last which a pub- 
lic library should relinquish.” This is the wise 
view. If it is proper for the taxpayers to pay for 
tulips and kangaroos and elephants, to keep up mu- 
nicipal playgrounds and recreation piers, it is 
equally proper for them to provide imaginative lit- 
erature. A library ought not to be a strict parallel 
to the activities in street-cleaning, water and light. 
And there is something even to be said for a pop- 
ular standard in novels for circulation. A classic 
is usually a bare book in the eyes of the uninitiated. 
Most people who go on to the classics began by 
being tempted by the gaudier flies. 


T cannot be repeated too often that the essence 
of preparedness is a definition of foreign policy. 
Unless a government knows what it is going to 
defend, it cannot be said to have a program of 
national defense. How very practical a considera- 
tion this is may be seen from the following illustra- 
tion. The Monroe Doctrine assumes that no 
European Power is to acquire any more colonies in 
this hemisphere. It is often suggested that Ger- 
many has designs on the southern portion of Brazil. 
Clearly we cannot know what armament we need 
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till we have made up our minds whether Germany 
has such designs, and if she has, whether we should 
oppose them. Southern Brazil is farther from us 
than it is from Germany. Do we mean to build a 
navy capable of defending Brazil? If we do we 
probably need a different type of ship than if the 
zone of operations is to be limited, say, to the 
north Atlantic and the Caribbean. How much may 
we depend upon the South American republics to 
safeguard their own territory, and are we taking 
steps toward a diplomatic and military understand- 
ing with them ? 


HE gravity of the issues involved makes one 

wonder at times whose official duty it is to 
think out the grand strategies of American de- 
fense. It is not enough to know that the Secretary 
of the Navy is going to buy half a billion dollars’ 
worth of ships, that the Secretary of War is ready 
to train and equip a certain number of troops. For 
any effective use of this armament, the State De- 
partment, the army, the navy, the merchant marine, 
the railroads, the munitions plant, the food sup- 
plies, must be codrdinated and centralized suf- 
ficiently to insure their working together on some 
plan which has been already thought out. It may 
be that we shall have to create some kind of council 
of defense where all the needed services are repre- 
sented. To let the State Department go its way, 
the navy its way, the army a different way, means 
disaster. Ships and guns unless they are instru- 
ments of a policy are waste and delusion. Let 
the advocates of panic preparedness take a lesson 
from Germany. ‘The best-equipped military power 
the world has ever seen has failed to win this war. 
Why? Not because the German army was not 
superb, but because German diplomacy loaded that 
army with too great a task. 


N order to understand the present political situa- 
I tion in the near East and the grave difficulties 
with which English and French diplomacy have 
been faced in their attempt to secure Balkan sup- 
port, one all-important consideration must be kept 
in mind. When the Triple Entente became an al- 
liance it was inevitable, for good and for evil, that 
Russia should be the dominant Power in the East. 
She was bent on acquiring Constantinople, and it 
is this secular ambition of hers which really has 
governed the whole movement of Eastern politics 
since the war broke out. Here was the prime 
reason why Turkey could not remain neutral, though 
in the end it required the guns of the Goeben to 
bring the Young Turks boldly over the line. Here 
too is the reason why Rumania hesitates,.and Bul- 
garia makes what seems a suicidal sacrifice of her 
independence. She might have been induced to 
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break her head against the Tchataldja lines in order 
to set up a neutral state in Constantinople. She 
would not do it to install Russia. As things are, 
she may get her great extension of territory and she 
may keep it, at the cost of evolving from a demo- 
cratic peasant state into an empire ridden by militar- 
ism. But her independence is gone. She will be 
henceforward a road in the German strategical 
system, a satellite tied by treaty and tariff to the 
Central Powers, as impotent to modify the policy 
of Prussia as Bavaria is to-day. She has steered 
into this with her eyes open in order to avoid Rus- 
sian annexation of Constantinople. She has fled 
from the familiar danger of the past, with scant 
appreciation of the far clearer danger of the future. 
Because she dreaded and had experienced Russian 
encroachments on her independence she will not 
pause to reflect what the German encroachments 
must be. It is a ghastly tragedy, which may prove to 
be the decisive event of the war, but it is futile to 
place the blame on Downing Street. The British 
Foreign Office was fatally hampered by the am- 
bitions of Petrograd. 


HE average American is slow to believe that 

the foreign policy of the United States is 
domineering. It is just as well on that account to 
listen to an unsympathetic outsider. ‘‘ The United 
States, by annexing the Philippines and the Sand- 
wich Islands and taking control of Cuba, established 
herself as an aggressive Power of the first rank. By 
maintaining the Monroe Doctrine she arrogates to 
herself in addition the protectorate over the whole 
of North and South America. Now she is begin- 
ning to pose as a sort of dictator-at-large with ref- 
erence to the rights of the British navy under in- 
ternational law.” ‘These are the words of an Eng- 
lishman, H. M. Hyndman. The only thing the 
United States seems to lack in his eyes is apparently 
a spiked helmet and a Kultur. Mr. Hyndman has 
too many years of bellicosity behind him to have 
his words weigh heavily, but until we define for our- 
selves the policy behind our preparedness, we may 
expect such accusations of arrogance and aggression. 


RESIDENT WILSON recently had a letter 
from Andorra congratulating him upon his 
diplomatic victories and expressing a willingness to 
join in a peace conference. As the White House has 
a good map, the President was not long in doubt as 
to the location of his warm admirer. Furthermore, 
the man who brought the letter gave his word that 
Andorra was in the Pyrenees when he left. It is 
the Tom Thumb of all republics, having been in- 
accessible and independent since the time of Charle- 
magne. To be sure there is a road leading up from 
Spain, but avalanches frequently fall upon it and 
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sever relations between the two countries. Andorra 
has fewer than six thousand people, but they are a 
hardy race and the nation never loses any sure-footed 
citizens, the careless ones having long since fallen 
into France or Spain. The capital city is larger 
than Amos, West Virginia, but it will probably 
never catch up with Amana, Iowa. The nation has 
no standing army and no troubles of any kind except 
a house of representatives. The president gets a 
salary of two cheeses, two capons and a ham from 
each of the six states; otherwise the people live on 
terms of complete equality. 





An Alliance with Great Britain 
LSEWHERE in this issue Mr. George Louis 


Beer makes an interesting argument in favor 
of a departure in American foreign policy which 
to the majerity of American citizens will seem ob- 
noxious and dangerous. He proposes an intimate 
association in international politics between Great 
Britain and the United States. Whatever weight 
the proposal has is derived from one major con- 
sideration. The American nation any more than the 
nations of Europe cannot escape its share of a gen- 
eral responsibility for the peace of the world; and the 
only way in which such a responsibility can be suf- 
ficiently redeemed is by participation by the United 
States in European international councils. Mr. Beer 
proposes a definite association between this country 
and the European Power with whom we already 
have a fair understanding, whose interests coincide 
on the whole with our own, and whose domestic 
organization and foreign policy might help to make 
such association serve the pacification of the world. 
Many results of the war remain dubious, but if it 
has demonstrated anything it has demonstrated the 
mutual dependence between the United States and 
the Power which controis the seas. 

Although the proposal may look revolutionary 
and dangerous to American public opinion, it is 
in truth less revolutionary than it looks, and prob- 
ably not as dangerous as our present ambiguous 
isolation. The American people have never be- 
lieved in complete national isolation as an agency 
of peace. They have recognized an obligation to 
make their foreign policy contribute if not to the 
peace of the world, at least to that of the western 
hemisphere. What else has been the real object 
of the Monroe Doctrine? Behind the blurred mean- 
ing of the phrase has always intruded the remote 
but clearly recognizable ideal of a group of nations 
inhabiting the two Americas which would be free 
from ancient antipathies, from mutual suspicions, 
from external aggression, and from the exploita- 
tion of an autocratic ruling class. The govern- 
ment of the United States has never made any 
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serious attempt to bring into existence this benevo- 
lent American international system, but the vision 
of it has been unmistakably present; and if ever the 
Doctrine is really challenged by a European or 
Asiatic power, it must obviously develop in one of 
two directions. Either the United States must as- 
sume a protectorate over the western hemisphere 
based upon unquestionable military and naval pre- 
ponderance, or a Pan-American international sys- 
tem devoted to preserving peace in the western 
hemisphere must be organized. ‘The isolation 
which we cherished and which we have been willing 
to fight for was the isolation of the Americas from 
Europe, not the isolation of the United States from 
the world. 

What Americans need most to understand is 
that if they seriously wish to redeem the obligation 
implicit in the Monroe Doctrine they must extend 
its scope. If they seriously intend to guard against 
the invasion of the Americas by European sus- 
picions, antipathies and international aggression, 
they must themselves carry the fight against these 
evils into Europe. A secure American international 
system, no matter how benevolent, cannot remain 
exclusively American. Its security cannot depend ul- 
timately upon its ability to defend itself against 
European and Asiatic aggression, because such se- 
curity would mean an indefinite competition in arma- 
ments with foreign Powers. We should merely be or- 
ganizing insecurity at a tremendous cost, adopting 
militarism for the sake of protecting ourselves 
against it. Security in the United States and in Amer- 
ica must be primarily a reflection of security in 
Europe. The whole of America cannot construct a 
benevolent international organization independent 
of Europe, any more than one part of it can. The 
attempted isolation of two continents would be even 
more disastrously fallacious than the attempted 
isolation of a single nation. 

There should be added the obvious consideration 
that several European countries already possess de- 
pendencies or self-governing dominions in the 
American hemisphere. These provinces could not 
be left out of a Pan-American system, but could not 
be included in it without involving the mother-coun- 
try. The difficulty is so obvious that American pub- 
licists have recently proposed an heroic remedy. 
They have been insisting that the European nations 
should be politely but firmly requested to retire from 
the American continent. It has not been proposed 
as yet to expel them in case they refuse, but surely 
their forcible expulsion would be the logical re- 
sult of an American system whose security depended 
upon isolation from Europe. As long as they con- 


tinued to recognize a European allegiance their 
European political ties would imply obligations in- 
compatible with their geographical Americanism. 
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Take, for instance, the case of Canada during the 
present war. Canadian soldiers have been sent to 
France and Belgium in order to kill Germans. Ger- 
many would consequently have every military justi- 
fication in attacking Canada if only her army could 
land on Canadian soil. Yet if she did attack Can- 
ada, American security in so far as it depended on 
isolation would be fatally compromised, and the 
army of the United States, whatever it amounted 
to, would have to be sent to Canadian assistance. 
Canadians are allowed to kill Germans in Europe, 
but the Germans cannot be allowed to carry the war 
into their enemy’s countries. ‘This is merely a fla- 
grant instance of the difficulties and absurdities 
which result from the attempt to secure peace in 
America without any reference to the forces which 
are making both for peace and war in Europe. 

Any secure Pan-American system must rest upon 
effective sympathy and support in Europe. If the 
United States really wishes to secure the Americas 
against European aggression it must arrange an 
understanding with the European Power whose as- 
sistance would be most serviceable. That Power is 
plainly the mistress of the seas. An arrangement 
with Germany, even if in other respects possible or 
desirable, would involve the enmity of Great Britain 
and the necessity of building a navy large enough 
to contest with her the control of the seas. An 
arrangement with Great Britain would enable the 
United States to keep its armament within moderate 
limits, while at the same time providing the ut- 
most possible security for its Pan-American sys- 
tem. In point of fact the Monroe Doctrine has 
almost from the beginning depended on British 
good-will, and no matter what form it assumes in 
the future, it cannot escape such dependence. It 
cannot be protected against the dominant sea power 
except by challenging British maritime supremacy. 
It cannot effectively be contested except with the 
consent of the British commonwealth. Thus an 
alliance with Great Britain would merely formally 
recognize a situation which has existed for some 
time and has been emphasized by the circumstances 
of the war. It would constitute in effect an offer 
of the support of American resources to Great 
Britain at a time when British resources were de- 
pleted, and in return for a larger measure of na- 
tional security and a persuasive promise of future 
international pacification. 

The New ReEpvustic does not endorse a British 
alliance as an immediately practicable measure of 
American foreign policy. Even if public opinion 
were disposed to reach an agreement with England 
instead of being reluctant or indifferent, the ob- 
stacles to be surmounted before a definite treaty 
could be contrived would be numerous and stub- 
born. The United States could not enter into an 
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alliance with Great Britain in case Great Britain 
and her existing Allies at the end of the war con- 
tinued in combination expressly for the purpose 
of securing the fruits of a victory over Germany. 
It could not enter into an alliance with Great Britain 
until its existing controversy with that country in 
respect to the control of maritime commerce during 
war had been adjusted, and a charter of com- 
mercial rights satisfactory in some measure to paci- 
fic trading nations framed, signed and sealed. 
Finally, a definition of the scope of the arrangement 
and the limitation of the liabilities incurred by both 
parties under it, would involve at the present time 
enormous and perhaps insuperable difficulties. 

But if a formal alliance is not possible in the near 
future, an increasing measure of mutual under- 
standing is. Such an understanding can gradually 
be reached provided an enlightened public opinion 
in the United States seeks to bring it about, and 
as a means of bringing it about deliberately plans 
to adjust existing conflicts of policy, to establish 
routes of agreement, and to clear up the ambiguities 
of the existing relationship. The initiative should 
be taken by the agencies of American opinion, not 
because we would gain more from an understanding 
than Great Britain would, but because the obstacles 
to an understanding in this country are more serious 
than the obstacles in Great Britain. The greatest 
obstacle is the American tradition of national isola- 
tion—the sense that by committing ourselves to 
European responsibilities we should be surrendering 
something essential and noble in our heritage of 
democracy. This tradition is the enemy which must 
be exposed and exterminated, for unless it is ex- 
terminated we shall have misinterpreted the chief 
lesson of the war and permitted the nation to con- 
tinue a policy of suicidal exclusiveness. As yet we 
seem to have learned nothing. The disheartening 
aspect of the current agitation for military pre- 
paredness is that it is animated not by a clear con- 
viction of the international obligations and oppor- 
tunities of the country, but by a kind of blind sus- 
picion and panic. The proclaimed object of the 
armament is to defend our national isolation, not 
to realize a positive policy which will enable us to 
promote both our own security and the peace of the 
world. There can be no permanent security unless 
the pacific nations are welded into an organization 
sufficiently tough, alert, clear-headed and well- 
equipped to make their joint power count decisively 
in the balance against an aggressive disturber of 
the peace. An increasing understanding between 
Great Britain and the United States would con- 
stitute a necessary condition of any League of Peace, 
and if it could develop into an alliance it might be- 
come by virtue of unassailable maritime supremacy 
the substance and chief support of such a League. 
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“Plumb Insane” 


F reports are true, Mr. Thomas Shevlin has 

made a memorable utterance: “‘ Against Prince- 
ten you must all go insane, plumb insane—but keep 
your heads.”’ The result is known to all the world, 
and how all the world feels about it can be seen 
from an account written for the New York Evening 
Post: “...through utter willingness to give the final 
measure of physical sacrifice, those men of Yale 
lifted from the muck a bedraggled, bedaubed blue 
banner, holding it on high so that it floated and 
snapped proudly once more, glorified by the light 
of victory.”’ Treitschke would hardly have done 
better than this: “If there was a Yale graduate 
who did not feel the impulse to stand in his place 
and uncover silently... ”’ 

That it is a splendid thing to go insane, to keep 
your head, and to uncover silently is not to be de- 
nied. The glory of football is that it permits such 
things. A struggle in which a man can be an abso- 
lute partisan is a comfort indeed. No Yale man 
need question that Yale ought to win. Harvard 
men and Princeton men can be as certain. They can 
be loyal without a quaver of conscience, they can 
desire victory without thinking of consequences. 
Wherever they happen to belong, there they can 
put their faith. And even those hyphenates who 
go from Yale to the Harvard Law School may be 
for Yale and no questions asked. 

If only life were like football, what a splendid 
education young America would be receiving. It 
would be learning that loyalty is greater than dis- 
crimination, that the crowd you are in is the best 
crowd of all. A Yale freshman who wanted to 
see Harvard win because Harvard contributes to 
human culture would be an ass. He would be 
treated by his classmates as Englishmen are now 
treated who admire German professors. For the 
point you are trained to in intercollegiate athletics 
is that there are only two sides to a question, and 
that the side you are against has nothing to recom- 
mend it. 

There have been highbrow eulogies of football. 
It is, we are told, a harmiess outlet for pugnacity; 
it introduces a dionysian element into our drab 
lives; it purges through pity and fear; it is to Amer- 
ica what the Saturnalia was to the ancients. Per- 
haps. Yet one difference must be noted. The 
Greeks never supposed that the passions they put 
into their festivals were the passions that ought 
to dominate human life. In the spiritual democracy 
which they preached they gave representations to 
all the elements of man. With us this is not the 
case. We like to regard college spirit as a model. 
We expect a man to feel towards his country, his 
city, his corporation, his political party, about as 
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the freshman feels towards his team. We like to 
cultivate the habit of being partisan, and the habit 
attunes itself to any notions. We fail to say: “Go 
insane about Yale, but not about American conces- 
sions in Mexico. Go insane about DeWitt Clinton 


High School, but discriminate about Germany.” 


It is perhaps a rule of spiritual hygiene that a 
man who doesn’t go insane about something is 
likely to go insane about everything. And Yale is 
as good an object to go insane about as almost any- 
thing we can think of at the moment. But the 
trouble with insanity as an ideal of education is 
that it doesn’t exactly prepare for the sort of world 


we live in. That world requires the faculty of 


doubting, of making distinctions, of caring enor- 
mously without sinking into credulity. Just what 


colleges are doing to cultivate these faculties it is 


sometimes a little hard to see. There are professors 
_ awake to the problem who would like to abolish 


' it wins so easily. 


football, because in the competition for attention 
That is the stupid easy remedy. 


After all, football puts the professor on his mettle 
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by showing him how far he is from enlisting human 
passion in the cause of science; and the grim joke 
which gives football coaches a bigger salary than 
teachers is a fairly good indication of what educa- 
tion has still to accomplish. There have been 
teachers whose memory was brighter than the 


_ brightest victory. 
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Constitution-Making 


N extraordinary discrepancy exists between 

the legitimate purposes of constitution-making 
and the means by which we actually make our state 
constitutions. With popular sovereignty the 
first postulate of our political system, the primary 
purpose of our constitution-makers ought to be 
to construct effective machinery for the execution 
of the popular will. Yet throughout our history we 
have packed our conventions with men who distrust 
the people, and whom the people distrust. Our 
constitution-makers ought further to provide us 
with a system of legal principles of wider accepta- 


bility and superior validity than ordinary legisla- 
_ tion requires. They should therefore display a more 





scrupulous regard for the opinions of minorities 
than do the regular organs of legislation. But 
nowhere do we make any adequate provision for 
minority representation in constitutional conven- 
tions. The political parties, which may have an 
appropriate place in carrying on the government 
under the constitution, arrogate to themselves the 
very function of constitution-making. It has even 


come to seem natural that a constitutional conven- 
tion is controlled by Republicans or by Democrats. 
Hence we are not shocked when a mass of partisan 
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projects is thrust into the body of what ought to 
be our fundamental law, acceptable to everyone. 
The struggle of classes, it will be agreed, ought to 
be conducted under the constitution, not in it. But 
in practice the several classes strive to dominate 
the convention and write the fundamental law in 
their own interest. Not without certain concessions 
to patriotism, to be sure. The late New York State 
convention was perhaps as good as an example as 
we have ever had of a partisan body representing 
primarily the interests of a single class—the prop- 
erty owners of the state—yet it produced a consti- 
tutional project which was freer from partisan and 
class vices than most American state constitutions. 
Perhaps the labor forces will control the next con- 
vention, and we shall have an opportunity of learn- 
ing how far the working class is capable of sub- 
ordinating its own interests to the general good. 

Our art of constitution-making is based on false 
principles. It should not be the aim of any party 
or class to control the process of making a funda- 
mental law for all. Effort should be made instead 
to get every definite, self-conscious interest to par- 
ticipate in constitution-making. It is natural for the 
country to oppose the city, but this opposition ought 
to work itself out in the legislature, where the ill- 
considered action of one session may be revoked in 
the next. The constitution ought to contain only 
provisions under which both city and country are 
content to live. Capital and labor have many op- 
posing interests, and struggle between them is in- 
evitable. But the constitutional convention is no 
proper arena for this struggle. An honest funda- 
mental law would leave open for legislative de- 
termination such matters as are in dispute between 
the economic classes. 

The people of New York State are not satisfied 
with their existing constitution. It is antiquated 
and obstructionist, a source of legislative inettective- 
ness, of social waste. The substitute provided by 
the late convention was an improvement on the old 
constitution, but not enough of an improvement to 
command strong support from any quartet. And 
there is not the slightest reason for supposing that 
the next convention will be more successful. We 
shall continue to live under 2 constitution adapted, 
possibly, to the needs of half a century ago, while 
growing social forces, finding themselves thwarted 
in their natural development by rigid constitutional 
barriers, will assume an increasingly revolutionary 
character. Thus political ineffectiveness and social 
disorder are part of the price for our failure to 
work out a rational method of constitution-making. 

Yet the task is by no means insuperable. We 
have no official means of giving minorities adequate 
representation in conventions, no official means of 
securing representation of fundamental interests in 
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place of political parties; very well, let us fall back 
upon extra-official initiative. We may recall that 
the most successful written constitution in the world, 
that of the United States, originated in an extra- 
official initiative. There is surely enough public 
spirit in New York to make possible the organiza- 
tion of an unofficial convention to which every im- 
portant interest would be eager to send qualified 
representatives. Such a convention would be at 
pains to secure delegates from labor unions, manu- 
facturers’ associations, chambers of commerce, 
farmers’ organizations—in short, from every in- 
terest in the state that has attained to self-con- 
sciousness and some form of organization. With 
such a personnel working systematically toward the 
ideal of a constitution that would command the 
assent of all constitutents, there would be a fair 
chance of outlining a constitution really worthy of 
the name of fundamental law, which might later 
be submitted for elaboration and ratification to a 
convention officially constituted. 

In this unofficial convention there would be no 
place for partisan tactics and steam-roller methods. 
Decisions would be reached through discussion and 
compromise, and subjects upon which compromise 
is impossible would be excluded from the final proj- 
ect of the convention. It follows that the pro- 
jected constitution would be a document of brevity 
and simplicity, like the original Federal Constitu- 
tion. It would not attempt to take contentious 
subjects out of the hands of the legislature, nor 
would it waste space upon petty measures—such, 
for example, as the proper disposal of dead wood 
from the Adirondack forests. What the delegates 
would insist upon would be a document that could 
be successfully defended before their constitutents. 
A constitution so long and involved that only legal 
experts could catch its drifts would not answer this 
purpose. Our Federal Constitution can be discussed 
intelligently by the farmer and the factory hand; 
it would never have been adopted if its provisions 
had been so numerous and so murky as those making 
up the constitution defeated in New York State. 

The place of the state in our political system 
has gained in importance in recent decades. Eco- 
nomic progress has thrown forward a vast array 
of legislative problems which under our system 
must be left to the disposal of the states them- 
selves. It is of the utmost importance that state 
governments be transformed into legislative and 
administrative organs of the greatest efficiency. 
This transformation is impracticable under our cum- 
bersome state constitutions. And constitutional re- 


form is possible only if we succeed in breaking away 
from our archaic methods of constitution-making, 
and in devising methods which shall give due weight 
to contemporary social and political realities. 
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A Leader of Humanity 


HE death of Booker T. Washington closes 
a career in many respects the most remark- 
able in his generation. No man in our time has at- 
tained a greatness under heavier handicaps. He 
was the son of a slave mother and of a white father 
of whom nothing is known beyond what can be in- 
ferred from his unacknowledged parenthood. Po- 
litically emancipated as a child, he still had resting 
upon him the colossal burdens of a race despised 
and oppressed, of an illiterate tradition, of extreme 
poverty. Yet by his fortieth year he iad attained 
national distinction, and at the time of his death 
he was respected and admired not only throughout 
his own country, but wherever men are sincerely at- 
tempting to elevate the common man and correct 
the wrongs of the ages. We used to describe 
Booker T. Washington, somewhat patronizingly, 
as a leader of the negro race. So he was indeed, 
and one of the best racial leaders in history. He 
displayed a nearly unique capacity for exciting in 
his people a healthy pride of race without employ- 
ing the means of invidious disparagement of other 
races. He elevated the American negroes in their 
own eyes and in the eyes of the whites—a vastly 
significant achievement. But what is still more 
significant, he strengthened the bonds of affection 
subsisting between the two races. 

Booker T. Washington’s work as an educator 
has scarcely a parallel even in this country of extra- 
ordinary educational organizers. Thirty-five years 
ago all there was of Tuskegee was a shanty housing 
some thirty raw negro pupils and a single teacher 
with potentialities recognized only by himself. It 
was a bad time for negro education. The old 
abolitionist doctrine of racial equality had about 
run its course. The North was beginning to yield 
to the Southerner’s doubts as to the expediency of 
trying to educate the colored race. ‘There was ap- 
parently no satisfactory place in the scheme of the 
world for the educated negro. Since it was to be 
the destiny of the race to remain servile and de- 
pendent, why awaken aspirations that could never 
be realized, that could only lead to unrest and dis- 
order? What the negro really needed, so it was 
asserted, was a docile and contented existence under 
the benevolent control of the whites. It was the 
formidable obstacle of this attitude that Booker T. 
Washington’s little school at Tuskegee had to over- 
come. And it has been overcome entirely. Negro 
education as organized in Tuskegee has few de- 
tractors. The thousands of graduates of the In- 
stitute have no difficulty in finding their place in the 
world. To-day they are scattered throughout the 
South, and they are pushing themselves forward in 
farming, handicrafts and business, or are engaged 
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in teaching others of their race how to advance. 
The reports of the Negro Business Men’s League 
—an association founded by Booker T. Washing- 
ton— indicate an astonishing progress of the race 
toward economic independence. 

There are, it is true, representatives of the older 
school of negro leadership who have viewed askance 
the tendencies implicit in Booker T. Washington's 
work. It is natural that a negro of intelligence and 
refinement should chafe under the political and 
social disabilities that have been imposed upon his 
race, and should regard their removal! as the one 
thing in life worth fighting for. Booker T. Wash- 
ington’s counsel to hold the political and social 
claims of the negro in abeyance and concentrate 
effort upon his economic advancement, has ap- 
peared to negro leaders of the old school as an ab- 
ject surrender to the racial arrogance of the whites. 
And the universal approval, on the part of the 
whites, of Booker T. Washington’s methods and 
aims has enhanced the suspicion and bitterness of 
the intransigeants. Why did the whites approve of 
the industrial education of the negro? Because a 
negro trained industrially makes a better hand. 
Why did they approve of the efforts to cultivate 
thrift in the negroes and the ambition for land- 
ownership? Because the thrifty, land-hungry negro 
raises the price of land and makes a good customer 
for the white business man. Booker T. Washing- 
ton was approved by the whites, it has often been 
insinuated, because he played into the hands of the 
whites. Not merely that he made the negro more 
useful to the whites; what was more ominous, he 
diverted the energies of the negroes and of their 
white friends from the struggle for political and 
social equality. 

Such a view of Booker T. Washington and his 
work has merely a subjective validity. It can be 
explained; it arises naturally out of the conditions 
in which its exponents find themselves. But no one 
who has studied the history of oppressed races can 
question the correctness of Booker T. Washing- 
ton’s tactics or the soundness of his philosophy. 
For he had a philosophy, coherent enough even if 
its exposition is scattered through his hastily com- 
posed and voluminous writings. In this philosophy 
there is no postulate of the racial inferiority of 
the negro. In America the negro is “the man 
farthest down,” in a position strictly analogous to 
that of the Slovenes in Hungary or the Ukrainians 
in Galicia or South Russia. All the degrading char- 
acteristics imputed to the negro by the ruling whites 
are imputed to the Slovenes and Ukrainians by the 
ruling Magyars, Poles and Russians. As in our 
own South the whites own most of the land, monop- 
olize the civil service and the professions, so in those 
parts of Europe where an oppressed race is held 
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under by its historical conquerors, land ownership, 
the civil service and the professions are the domain 
of the ruling race. For hundreds of years the op- 
pressed races of Europe have struggled to raise 
themselves through political agitation and social 
striving—in vain. These are not solvents sufh- 
ciently powerful to relax the cohesion of the ruling 
caste. But where the Slovene or Ukrainian has 
succeeded in gaining economic power the weight of 
oppression begins to lift. If the goal of an op- 
pressed race is political equality, economic progress 
is usually the only feasible road to its attainment. 
The conflict between races established on the 
same soil is an insuperable barrier to the progress 
of democracy. A ruling race will never relax its 
grip upon the political power in response to the 
moral and intellectual striving of a subject race. 
But a ruling race will countenance attempts on the 
part of the oppressed to increase their economic 
efficiency, partly because the members of the rul- 
ing race hope to profit thereby and partly because 
a ruling race affects to despise the purely economic 
field and whatever goes on in it. The subject race 
can elevate itself, through industry and thrift, with- 
out encountering any serious opposition. To de- 
velop these qualities by education, precept, organ- 
ized propaganda, is the first duty of the leader of 
a race which finds itself in a condition of political 
subjection. Booker T. Washington saw more 
clearly than any other American the fundamental 
conditions upon which the progress of his race must 
depend, and he created an effective technique ac- 
cordingly. Thereby he made himself not only the 
foremost leader of his own race, but also gave a 
fruitful example to other oppressed races of what- 
ever color; and since the problem of the oppressed 
races and classes is universal, Booker T. Washing- 
ton is entitled to rank as a leader of humanity. 
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America’s Part Among Nations 


HE present war has plainly demonstrated that 
self-regarding nationalism is destructive of 
the civilization of a world that has been made 

as it were a unit by the mechanical inventions of the 
past hundred years. Though all states are more or 
less infected with this controlling egotism, it is 
not necessarily an inherent attribute of national- 
ism. It is even now to a limited extent, and in the 
future it probably will be in an increasing measure, 
modified by ideals of mutual service for the benefit 
of mankind asa whole. At one pole in the world of 
to-day is the German super-state which, goaded on 
by the aggressive tenets of neo-mercantilism and neo- 
odinism and imbued with the idea of a mission to 
reorganize a decadent world, shows almost no con- 
sideration for the rights of others. At the opposite 
pole is England, whose nationalism is not only con- 
trolled by powerful moral inhibitions, but has been 
tempered by two generations of free trade and by 
centuries of intimate contact with different races in 
all corners of the globe. But in spite of the fact 
that England consistently for years strove to avert 
the impending world-war, she cannot escape some 
degree of negative responsibility for it, primarily be- 
cause she refused to assume the burden of adequate 
military preparedness and thus indirectly encouraged 
Germany’s plan to dominate Europe. The respon- 
sibility is radically different in kind and degree from 
that of Germany and must be shared by other na- 
tions, some belligerent and some still neutral, all of 
whom have over-emphasized their national rights 
and have either minimized or ignored the comple- 
mentary obligations to the still unorganized world- 
community of states. 

It follows inevitably from this that we of the 
United States are, in the same sense as England and 
possibly even to a greater degree, responsible 
for the existing chaos. By our policy of self- 
centred aloofness from the affairs of Europe, we 
have deliberately ignored the obligations that every 
state owes to mankind. Such a policy was probably 
expedient in the days of our weakness, but the 
United States steadfastly adhered to it even after it 
had become one of the great Powers and thus for- 
feited the influence it could and should have exerted 
upon the course of world history. In that the United 
States deliberately refused to become involved in 
any European matters, we must bear some measure 
of responsibility for the existing world-war. 

This will be conclusively apparent if we examine 
the course of recent international history and the 
fundamental aim of German world politics. The 
broad purpose is to oust the English-speaking peo- 


ples from the prominent position they are occupying 
in all the continents, thanks to the activities of their 
adventurous ancestors throughout the past three cen- 
turies. According to Rohrbach, Germany must 
become ‘ co-mistress of the culture of the world, 
or it will not exist at all.’’ The enemy is not only 
the British Empire, but the United States as well, 
for the cultural unity of all English-speaking peo- 
ples is fully recognized. What English-speaking 
pioneers have accomplished bit by bit since the days 
of Elizabeth, the German state with its military 
prowess planned to duplicate in a few years. 
These aims first manifested themselves in overt ac- 
tion during the South African difficulties and during 
the Spanish-American War. ‘The reaction of the 
English-speaking peoples was important. In the 
British Empire set in an ever-swelling movement for 
greater cohesion which has not yet reached its term. 
From this time also dates a marked increase of 
friendship between England and the United States, 
which is largely traceable to the same source. At 
considerable intervals, isolated voices were raised 
here and there in America urging diplomatic co- 
operation, an alliance, and even a loose form of 
political union with the British Empire. But these 
met with no broad popular response, primarily be- 
cause the people were engrossed in their own diverse 
affairs and had only the most superficial knowledge 
of international politics. In England, naturally, 
there was a keener realization of the imminence of 
the German peril; and many Englishmen turned to 
what might have been, and began to regard the polit- 
ical schism in the English-speaking race effected by 
the American Revolution as the great tragedy of 
modern history, in that it weakened the forces that 
stood preéminently for political freedom. But with 
their usual common-sense, they recognized that pub- 
lic opinion in America was not ripe for such a re- 
versal of policy as an Anglo-American alliance im- 
plied. Had the United States, however, contracted 
such ties with the British Empire, Germany’s ambi- 
tious plans would probably never have emerged from 
the academic phase, for the land of Realpolitik 
would have realized their futility in the face of the 
united opposition of the English-speaking peoples. 
Not only would the present European agony have 
been prevented, but the entire course of world his- 
tory during the past decade would have been far 
more conformable to our ideals and interests. 
Since the opening of the century British foreign 
policy has been completely dominated by the German 
menace. Every effort, even to the extent of sacri- 
ficing important British interests and jettisoning tra- 
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ditional policies, was made to avert a European war. 
This is the keynote to recent international history 
and explains many seemingly unrelated events in Af- 
rica, China, Persia, Morocco, Turkey, and the Bal- 
kan states. During these vicissitudes not a few 
things were done which were repugnant to the Am- 
erican conscience. But our government, pursuing its 
traditional course, was silent, except in regard to 
China; and the vehement complaints of a few indi- 
vidual Americans totally overlooked the fact that 
their country might have had some duty in the 
premises. In addition, definite American interests 
were prejudiced. In the precariously unstable in- 
ternational situation the policy of the open door 
in China could not be maintained by England alone, 
and the knowledge that we would under no circum- 
stances use more than moral suasion rendered our ad- 
vocacy of it ineffective. 

At present Europe is in the throes of an interne- 
cine war in which the future of civilization is at 
stake. Upon the outcome depend not only the 
liberties of Europe and of the world, but also the 
future of democracy. For in a world so unorganized 
politically that its peace is at the mercy of one 
Power, the crucial test of any form of political or- 
ganization cannot be the more or less satisfactory 
nature of its inner life, but must perforce be its 
ability to defend itself and to survive in a struggle 
imposed by others. Were European democracy to 
fail in this crisis, its fate would be sealed, and Amer- 
ica would become the last bulwark of popular gov- 
ernment. For this fundamental reason there is an 
almost literal truth in the statement that the Allies 
are fighting America’s battles. 

The American people have not failed to perceive 
—somewhat vaguely, it is true—that the gravest 
issues are at stake, but they have only a faint re- 
alization of the extent to which their future is de- 
pendent upon the defeat of German ambitions. 
Hence, while predominantly pro-Ally in sentiment, 
the United States does not recognize that it has 
any obligations to intervene, and the neutrality main- 
tained by Washington is an accurate expression of 
the will of the people. About this neutrality there 
are current curious misconceptions. Neutrality is es- 
sentially passive and in itself has no moral value. It 
is merely a right sanctioned by international usage, 
but it is in no sense a moral duty. Obviously a great 
Power which, in a world-war that is determining 
the future course of civilization and consequently its 
own destiny as well, deliberately remains passive 
and abstains from aiding what it considers to be the 
cause of civilization is by this very fact placed 
upon the moral defensive. Its neutrality, instead of 
being a priori meritorious, requires justification if it 
is to escape condemnation. 

What has been neglected in the past cannot be 
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altered, nor can a nation trained for generations to 
look within change its self-centred attitude in a day. 
But the past and present may serve as warnings for 
the future. The war has set Americans furiously to 
thinking about problems that formerly seemed aca- 
demically remote. A daily increasing number have 
reached the conclusion that we must in the future 
assume our share of the burden of maintaining the 
public right of the world. While it is generally as- 
sumed that we are destined, whether we like it or 
not, to be drawn more and more into the interna- 
tional field, there has been but little discussion of 
the part we are to play. 

Whatever the exact outcome of the war may be, 
it seems certain that the present alignment of the 
nations will be continued for some time after its 
close; and that, if America is to have an efiective 
voice and her interests are to be adequately pro- 
tected, she must join one or the other diplomatic 
group. Isolated she would be defenseless, for it 
would be sheer folly to overlook the fact that the 
part played by a neutral in an internecine struggle 
cannot arouse friendly feeling among the bel- 
ligerents. According to a 
world-war, ‘the Devil alone is neutral.” If 
the United States should remain isolated after the 
war, the consequences would certainly be serious and 
possibly disastrous. German ambitions in South 
America have been dormant only because the British 
fleet was an insuperable barrier. If that were 
forced or voluntarily raised, the Monroe Doctrine's 
efficacy would be put to the real test. Similar dan- 
gers threaten our economic interests in the Far East 
unless we emerge from our isolation and join hands 
with other nations. But more than mere moral co- 
operation is necessary if in the future war is to be 
avoided. 

It is obvious that the only Powers with whom our 
political traditions and our material interests would 
permit active codperation are the present Allies of 
the Quadruple Entente, and among these England 
would naturally be the one to whom our common 
civilization would draw us most closely. An alli- 
ance of the United States with the British Empire 
in unequivocal terms, made in the open light of day, 
would effectively secure the future peace of the 
world and its development along democratic lines. 
In both branches of the politically separated but 
culturally united English-speaking race, an unfet- 
tered public opinion, basing its judgments upon the 
dictates of personal morality, as a rule obliges the 
government in its conduct of foreign affairs to con- 
form to standards that are not generally recognized 
elsewhere. Of all the great Powers, these two are 
the only ones not infected with dreams of military 
glory or with ambitions of territorial aggrandize- 
ment. With them alone is peace the genuine goal 
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of policy. As a result, the general policy of the 
United States and that of the British Empire follow 
parallel lines. The fundamental aim of both states 
is security, but security does not merely mean safety 
from invasion. In these days of rapid communica- 
tion and of ever-closer economic interdependence of 
the world, it implies in addition the protection of a 
nation’s economic and political interests in other 
countries. As these British and American interests 
depend primarily upon the maintenance of the open 
door and the prevention of other nations from gain- 
ing exclusive privileges, they can best be protected 
by joint efforts. 

But apart both from the general obligation of 
every state to see that order and justice obtain in the 
world, and also from the demands of national self- 
interest, there is one very potent argument for an 
Anglo-American alliance. Hitherto, not as the re- 
sult of any virtues innate in them, but rather by 
the fortunate accident of position, the English- 
speaking peoples have been able to escape the bur- 
dens and dangers of large military establishments. 
Apparently if they do not pool their defensive re- 
sources neither branch will be thus fortunate in 
the future. Although militarism differs radically 
from preparedness, it is a menace inherent therein. 
Except to a very minor degree none of the insidious 
dangers of militarism are to be feared from a strong 
navy. A navy is essentially a defensive weapon and 
its political influence must always be relatively 


negligible. 
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It is almost axiomatic that the military and naval 
forces of any state should be commensurate not 
only with its policies but also with its alliances and 
less formal diplomatic arrangements. Obviously, 
if the United States remains free from what are 
popularly known as foreign entanglements, the 
extent of its military preparedness must be far 
greater than if it were allied with the British 
Empire. 

England is in a similar case. Only if such an 
alliance were consummated could the defensive prep- 
arations of both countries remain of such proportions 
that their political institutions would not be endan- 
gered. With the aid of only comparatively small 
standing armies, capable of quick expansion from 
a manhood trained to arms somewhat on the Swiss 
model, their joint fleets would be able not only 
to protect them but to secure the general peace of 
the world. Local wars might still occur, but as in 
the case of the existing conflict, the causes of pos- 
sible future world-wars will lie in conditions out- 
side of Europe. 

Such an alliance, made for no aggressive pur- 
pose and seeking merely to preserve peace, order 
and justice in the world, would naturally attract to 
it the nations of like mind, and might be the founda- 
tion stone of that federation of the world which 
alone can reconcile “‘ the freedom of individuals 
and of individual states with the accomplishment of 
a common aim for mankind as a whole.” 

GeorGce Louis BEER. 
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Advice to China 


suggested to the Chinese Foreign Office that 

it would be unwise at the present time for 
China to change her form of government. It is 
apparently feared that the attempt to establish a 
monarchy with Yuan Shih Kai at its head may pro- 
voke disturbances which Japan could not regard with 
indifference, and which might tend to disturb the 
“peace of the Far East.” London and Petrograd, 
reluctantly or otherwise, have endorsed this view; 
‘France did not join with her allies, nor did the Uni- 
ted States venture to express an opinion. The Chi- 
nese Foreign Office promptly replied that the ques- 
tion was one of domestic policy regarding which the 
Chinese nation must make its own decision. This 


fie Japanese Chargé d’Affaires at Peking has 


statement has apparently been satisfactory to Great 
Britain and Russia, but Japan now desires to know 
the meaning of China’s rejoinder. So much for the 
cable setting for this latest development in the Far 


Eastern drama. 


Notwithstanding enthusiastrc editorials in the 
American and British press and the declarations 
of a great many honest but over - enthusiastic 
gentlemen, China has not been, is not now, 
and cannot be for many years to come in 
the accepted sense a republic. The government 
of China, like the rose, if called by any one of half 
a dozen names would smell as sweet. The Manchus 
passed into oblivion; there was a provisional pre- 
sidency; a constitution was adopted; a national as- 
sembly was elected and was abolished, and a state 
council substituted in its stead. But through all 
these changes, from the 13th of November, 1912, 
in the early days of the revolution when Yuan Shih 
Kai returned to Peking, until the present time, the 
actual power has remained with him and the group 
of men who enjoy his confidence. It seems incon- 
ceivable that a single personality should so com- 
pletely dominate a government that is responsible 
for between three and four hundred millions of peo- 
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ple, yet such is the fact, and the firm establishment 
of this man’s power affords the most hopeful pros- 
pect for China’s future as a nation. 

The government of China has never been repre- 
sentative, but it has always been in a sense demo- 
cratic. Through the thousands of years of China’s 
history the people have never elected their rulers, 
but have from time to time exercised the recall. 
They have allowed their rulers to go so far but no 
further. Dynasties have come and gone—govern- 
ing by compromise and adjustment, taxing and 
growing fat, until their indolence and corruption has 
afforded an opportunity for another group to follow 
the same precedents, and to levy such imposts as the 
people considered to be reasonable as the inevitable 
price of oficialdom. ‘Through many changes China 
has changed little. The people have shrugged 
their shoulders and gone on as before. Viceroys 
and governors, intendants and prefects, have been 
appointed from Peking. But the authority of the 
central government has been dependent upon an 
ability to conciliate rival provincial factions, guilds 
and societies, and to play one against the other. 
More than that, it has rested ultimately upon 
the indifference of the mass of the people, who 
worried little about the government so long as the 
officials didn’t attempt to interfere with their daily 
routine. 

Contact with the world imposed upon the Chinese 
government a responsibility theretofore unknown, 
and since the middle of the last century China’s chief 
troubles have arisen from an endeavor to meet these 
new conditions. The new wine finally burst the old 
bottle, and Yuan Shih Kai is endeavoring to con- 
struct a serviceable substitute. China is just begin- 
ning to realize that national organization is essential 
to national existence. The attempt of Sun Yat Sen 
and his visionaries to engraft what we know as a 
republican form of government on China’s as yet 
unaltered institutions, was foredoomed to failure. 
But the Manchus having been driven from their 
throne and a so-called republic established, it was 
deemed wise to let young blood have its fling. This 
element, save for a few notable exceptions, preached 
patriotism when out of office, and practised pecu- 
lation when once they had obtained it. Demon- 
stration proved that the new system would not work. 
Yuan and the men about him, realizing that the 
world was in a ferment, felt that their country’s 
safety could be assured only by the creation of a 
strong centralized power. Yuan’s death was always 
a possibility, and the question of succession might 
have thrown the country into a turmoil. By adopt- 
ing a monarchical form of government this danger 
would in a measure be forestalled. It may be true 


that Yuan’s emissaries have been responsible for the 
popular petitions urging the change. His repeated 
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refusals to accept the royal title may have been 
similar to those of the late lamented Julius Caesar. 
But no matter what intrigues have been necessary, 
no matter what the character of the machinery which 
has been utilized, the policy followed has been 
neither worse nor better than that which we know in 
other countries under different names, and the pur- 
pose which it has sought to accomplish has been 
good. 

Japan, since she embarked upon her present im- 
perial policy, has consistently endeavored to prevent 
the growth of a strong China. Japanese intrigue 
was largely responsible for the dismissal of Yuan 
Shih Kai following the death of the Emperor 
Kwang Hii and the great Empress Dowager in 
1908. Japan assisted the revolution of 1912, and en- 
deavored to prevent Yuan Shih Kai, who was 
charged with safeguarding the tottering Manchu 
throne, from reaching any settlement with the 
southern rebels. The revolution of 1913 and the 
abortive uprising of the following year were di- 
rected from Japan. The Japanese government may 
not have been directly responsible, but it was cer- 
tainly not unaware of the activities of the so-called 
“Chinese patriots,” nor unsympathetic to their 
cause. 

In the diplomatic controversy provoked by the 
demands which Japan presented early this year, 
Yuan's ascendency was threatened. If he yielded he 
would have been discredited with his own people, 
and Japan’s predominant position in China would 
have been unquestioned. If he refused to yield, 
Japan might have had an opportunity, and was in 
fact prepared, to gain by conquest that which she 
could not obtain by negotiation. By a happy com- 
bination of circumstances China was enabled, some- 
what shopworn, to muddle through. Yuan and his 
advisers determined to strengthen their hold upon 
the country and to mobilize their resources in order 
to be better prepared for the next struggle between 
Tokyo and Peking. This has been precipitated by 
Japan’s most recent diplomatic representation. 

Why did the British and Russian representatives 
join with the Japanese Chargé d’Affaires? Only 
speculation is possible, but it is interesting to 
note that almost simultaneously with the dé- 
marche at Peking it was announced that Japan 
had entered into an agreement with the Allies not to 
negotiate a separate peace. In the light of recent 
history it seems not unreasonable to suppose that 
both Great Britain and Russia desired, so to speak, 
to have a finger in the pie. Neither power could 
welcome unquestioned Japanese supremacy at 
Peking. Neither, in view of the European situation, 
could take issue with Japan at the present time. 
It would seem probable, therefore, that in joining 
with Japan they were actuated by a desire to protect 
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China, and to soften Japanese representations by 
giving them an international character, rather than 
by a wish to endorse and emphasize the views there- 
in expressed. 

The situation should develop before the end of 
the year. It is not impossible that numerous bodies 
of patriots in the south of China will take arms as a 
protest against the change from a republic to a 
monarchy. It is safe to suggest that in such a case 
the inspiration may come from Tokyo. Whether 
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disorders will result which will make Japan feel it 
necessary for her to intervene in order to protect 
foreign lives and property remains to be seen. Arson 
with a view to collecting the insurance is not un- 
known even in the Far East. Perhaps the fact that 
Great Britain and Russia might also be inclined to 
protect their nationals and to make any possible in- 
tervention international will prevent this eventuality 
Qui vivra, verra. 
SINOLOGUE. 


The Hope of the Minimum Wage 


INIMUM wage laws are to all practical 
M intents as yet untried in the United States. 
Even their validity remains doubtful, for 
the Supreme Court still holds undecided the test 
case argued nearly a year ago. In Australia, where 
analogous laws have been in operation for over ten 
years, it is different, and in the current number of 
the Harvard Law Review one may learn from Mr. 
Justice Higgins, President of the Court of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration, how the federal law has 
worked during the eight years that he has been the 
only official charged with its enforcement. 

That court, which must not be confused with the 
intra-state wage-boards or industrial courts, has 
power to act only when the industry affected covers 
more than one state of Australia, but in such case it 
acts with the fullest latitude. Like our own com- 
missions for the regulation of railways and other 
common carriers, the statute gives the Court power 
to fix a “ fair and reasonable’’ wage which may 
thereafter be enforced by penalties. This is no less 
than to put the whole problem upon the Court, be- 
cause the words “ fair and reasonable”’ are no more 
than a rhetorical admonition that the positions of 
each party must be heard and regarded. Nor is 
there apparently any appeal, except when the Court 
has decided a case not provided for by the act. 
In other cases the Court calls together the parties 
for conciliation, and if they cannot themselves agree, 
proceeds to a compulsory settlement of their differ- 
ences, without lawyers, without the rules of evi- 
dence, and with as much informality as seems to it 
convenient. All this, however, is not done sum- 
marily, nor without the delays unhappily inevitable 
to any honest inquiry into complicated facts. Nor 


do we learn that the Court may use evidence of 
which the parties are not informed, a limitation 
inherent in the fair settlement of any controversy. 
In practice the Court has proceeded upon the as- 
sumption that no industry is legal which cannot and 
does not pay a “ living wage ’’—this being a wholly 
relative phrase, to be determined from time to 


time according to the cost of those things which 
the workman must buy: rent, food, clothes, fuel 
and the like. But the Court goes beyond this and 
fixes the “ fair and reasonable” value of skilled 
wages above what it would fix for a “ living wage.”’ 
It has even the power—seldom if ever exercised ex- 
cept to break down obvious attempts at destroying 
a union—of compelling the employ - to give pref- 
erence in employment to a union, thus recognizing 
the union as a legal means for the protection of the 
workmen. Such a doctrine contrasts strangely with 
the doctrine of our own Supreme Court, that a law 
designed to prevent employers from breaking 
down unions can have no rational public purpose. 
The rule for fixing wages is not defined; obvi- 
ously it cannot be. The award must be made after 
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considering the relative strength of the two con- | 


tending parties, and success must rest upon the 
Court’s divination of what the resultant of forces 
would be. Such awards accomplish what they 
frankly are intended to accomplish, the avoidance 
of those economic struggles which are so waste- 
ful to both parties. What a well-organized union 
and an intelligent body of employers might reach 
by collective bargaining, Australia reaches by a 
court, but the basis of settlement must in both cases 
be the same, viz, the probable result if each side 
fought to a finish. This perhaps is the only mean- 
ing that justice can have in the circumstances. 

The “ living wage’ comes from a wholly inde- 
pendent theory. In this we find the state taking 
sides and refusing to allow the economic power of 
either side uncontrolled opportunity. The state 
will not allow industry to proceed at all if it can- 
not pay the workmen what it chooses to fix as a 
standard—an “arbitrary” standard, if one likes 
contentious adjectives. This phase is what may 
interest us especially. 

A more formidable argument may be made 
against the plan than is often recognized by its 
adherents. The state forbids anyone to employ 
men at less than a prescribed wage, sometimes 
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higher than is current in the industry. Unless those 
who are earning less can get work at the new wage 
they become dependents, so that their right to work 
for the old wage may seem to them a very genuine 
“freedom.” The distress which drives them to 
take low-paid jobs is an external pressure, but, 
given the situation the “freedom of contract” 
gives them some help to withstand it; while the mini- 
mum wage takes that away and leaves nothing in 
its stead. Nor can we have any assurance that 
work at the new wage can be found for all who 
could get it at the old, even so much casual em- 
ployment as might make up the sum of the old earn- 
ings. 

The addition to wages must be made up either 
out of profits, out of the price of the article made, 
or out of an increased efficiency. There is no cer- 
tainty that it will come out of profits, because the 
new wage is not to be applied alone to those em- 
ployers whose profits are ample. Economists have 
long told us of the marginal producer, who, as it is, 
can just make both ends meet; his profits are nomi- 
nal, yet his portion of the total production is as 
real as anyone’s. Add to his burdens and you throw 
his men out of work. The first incidence of the 
theory would be to push out the weakest members 
of the trade. Nor is the situation necessarily met 
by raising the price, for that generally cuts down 
the amount which can be marketed; this is but an- 
other aspect of the first objection. As for the last 
suggestion, that higher wages bring their own in- 
creased efficiency, that depends largely upon the 
character of consumption, and in any case it operates 
slowly. Besides, it presupposes that those who were 
not making standard wages when the change came 
can keep their jobs, which we have seen to be only 
an assumption. It will not improve the workers’ 
morale or efficiency to be awarded a standard wage 
when there are no jobs open. 

Reasoning of this kind may not be positive, and 
we have come to be suspicious of it, yet it does un- 
cover possibilities. Replying by the same kind of 
argument, we may retort that an increase of wages 
does not operate in any such automatic way as has 
been presupposed, and does not throw capital at 
once out of employment. Industry is not a reser- 
voir which transmits at once a change of pressure; 
rather it is a compressible medium with immense 
room for the “ take-up” of local pressures. We 
may reasonably believe that there will be a period 
within which the effects of better living may be 
made known in increased efficiency while the old 
jobs are open. Indeed it is in this possibility that 


the best hope of the undertaking lies, one that we 
must never forget while the chance remains open. 
It is a means of education, a step forward 
in the standard of living. Much will depend upon 
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the way the increase is used, but it has been long 
recognized that a sudden rise in the standard of 
living may alone be enough to raise the class which 
gets it, since it reacts upon their own mental at- 
titude towards life. Some relief from the oppres- 
sion of physical privations, some security for a 
future, some provision against disease and unem- 
ployment, may so change the workman's ap- 
proach to his daily routine as to make the increased 
wage a cheap industrial expedient, even when viewed 
in the most mechanical way. ‘The result stands in 
trial, not in dialectic; but we must insist upon the 
reasonable expectation of those who view it hope- 
fully, and we must seek to advance it, at least un- 
til it has been demonstrated to be false. 

Yet even if this hope proved finally disappoint- 
ing, much good will still come from the minimum 
wage. No doubt there will always be some who 
are incompetent under any system to produce enough 
to keep themselves and their families on that ma- 
terial level which is necessary for such citizenship 
as any state ought to fix. To insure to these the 
same standard of living is to harness them upon 
the competent; the alternative is to admit that they 
are dependents. It is with this in mind that Taussig 
speaks of the problem of the standard wage as part 
of the problem of the unemployable. Is the stand- 
ard of living any advantage in dealing with this 
problem? The common way of meeting the diffi- 
culty has been to give such persons licenses to work 
at lower rates—obviously an expedient which may 
undermine the whole system unless guarded jeal- 
ously. Let us suppose that it extends only to those 
who are so handicapped as to be beyond stimula- 
tion. These, then, take on a new status; they be- 
come citizens who cannot produce as much as the 
state holds necessary. By that very fact they would 
seem to fall out of the class which has full civil 
rights; they are among the dependents or deficients, 
who must either be carried by the rest, or radiate 
the social body with their influence. 

The conclusion sounds harsh, but it is only because 
the existing facts are generally hidden. A standard 
of living does not create such persons, it only dis- 
closes them; they exist now, equally a burden upon 
the state, contributing to the indefinite and obscure 
mass of misery which loads and makes dubious the 
whole. To fix a standard which all must reach or be 
dubbed incompetent is one step towards facing the 
problems which the existing apathy conceals but does 
not modify. It will be an everlasting advantage if 
once we can clearly recognize that without some ma- 
terial standard citizenship is impossible, because then 
we shall, by implication at least, have asserted that 
some standard of full citizenship exists. What our 
society or any other will do in the face of that recog- 
nition is an immensely more complicated matter. 
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Yet we can hardly suppose that, having set out to 
realize such a moral standard founded, as it is, on 
material wants, and perceiving its need for some 
guarantee against destruction by casual unemploy- 
ment, any society will leave unregulated in its con- 
duct, and especially in its numbers, that class which 
is permanently incapable of rising to those re- 
quirements. 

Any such vision is many years in the future in 
such a country as our own. Purposes so thorough- 
going will be qualified by traditional scruples and 
obscured by sentimentalism masquerading as hu- 
mane feeling. Yet the certain hope of standards 
of which this Australian experiment is one, even if 
we are disappointed in its ability to raise the capacity 
of the workmen, is that it will force upon our rec- 
ognition the existence of those who are unable to 
become the kind of citizens we can tolerate. And 
we can be sure that all which throws into the high- 
light the facts of our social structure will help us 
to improve it, since the one ruthless condition of ad- 
vance for any society is an increasing store of self- 


knowledge. 
LEARNED HANpD. 


The Strike in South Wales 


N the afternoon of the third day of the strike 
I caught my first glimpse of a Welsh mining 
town. From the crest of the hills that bordered a 
narrow valley the long parallel rows of stone houses 
far below gleamed like an encampment of tents. 
The valley seemed paved with these monotonous 
gray shapes. At one end of the town chimney 
stacks, belching smoke, towered from the midst of 
ugly mining structures. The great wheels were 
motionless on their steel frames; there were no 
puffing jets of steam, no rattle of machinery to an- 
nounce the ceaseless raising of coal from the pits. 
Except for the shrill cries of children and the noise 
of a distant waterfall there was silence. 

The rough path plunged downward and suddenly 
became a slanting street lined with two solid rows 
of uniform colorless dwellings. At the foot of 
the street a middle-aged man stood surveying the 
chimney-pots that sprouted on a level with his feet 
from the roof of the house in the street below. 
He was a squat man with immense shoulders, an 
intelligent and healthy specimen of humanity. I 
wondered if he lived in one of those two-roomed 
houses and worked in the stifling dark half a mile 
underground. 

“On strike?” I asked. 

He whirled around glowering. ‘‘ Aye, and 
what of it!” he said, and then as his eye caught 
my pack, “ Walking, eh!” It was a talisman 
that I had never known to fail. In a few minutes I 
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found myself talking with him freely in the crowded 
and smoky barroom of the nearest pub. 

“°F wants to know why we're striking.”” My 
comrade’s remark was apparently made to the bar- 
maid, who was outwardly not unlike a New Eng- 
land schoolma’am. She looked at me severely over 
her steel-bowed spectacles. Her Welsh dialect was 
as thick as the atmosphere of the room. 

** Well, there’s some here that can tell him,”’ she 
said. ‘ Drink and talk, not work, that’s them.” 

A violent discussion rose and raged through the 
smcke-laden air. The fact that | was an utter 
stranger, who might even be hostile to their inter- 
ests, made not the slightest difference. Here and 
there a silent dour man stared bitterly at the dirty 
wall, as if war and strikes had little to do with the 
problems of existence. Many of the men spoke 
eloquently. Their unions had taught them the 
power of speech, schools had given them a measure 
of education, but greater than all of these, their 
dingy public-houses stood for free speech, a true 
parliament of the lower class. 

From the end of the room a tall man with a 
cadaverous face and his arm set in a dirty sling 
broke in on a confused dispute as to whether or 
not the government had given the miners the full 
war bonus that had been promised. There was a 
suppressed violence in his tone and gestures that 
silenced everyone. 

‘“* My father died of starvation,” he said, and | 
recognized his Lancashire dialect. ‘‘ And there’s 
many of you here as can say the same, and of your 
mothers, too, if you ever had any. And now, by 
God, you talk of bonuses! They’re bribin’ you, 
that’s what they’re doing with their dirty bonus. 
And when this war o’ theirs is over, they'll have 
you by the throat and the life will be squeezed out 
of you unless you fight them all over again.” He 
held up a great fist and clenched it. 

A single dissentient voice arose. 
promised; Lloyd George 35 

‘“* Damn their promises! ” broke in the man with 


the sling. 
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* But they've 





ness isn’t a trick?’ He stopped abruptly, and all 
over the room the buzz of conversation and dispute 
broke out again. 

“Who says we're better off for the war?” A 
little man who had drunk too many bitters for his 
health and who had been twice snubbed by the bar- 
maid glared at me belligerently. 

“The Echo says we're gettin’ rich,” said a cyn- 
ical voice. 


“Do you know what my buckskin breeches cost — 


me, mister?” broke in another. ‘ Or what they've 
done to things like bread and meat? They'd even 





“How do we know they’l! keep them? | 
How do we know if there will be any Parliament — 
when the war is over, or that the whole dirty busi- ||| 
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raise the rents if they'd dared!” He pointed to 
the barmaid with his black thumb. “ And lads, 
even she’s raised the price of a drink on us. And 
we're gettin’ rich, are we?’ he sneered. “‘ There’s 
not a man here who can say that he’s any better 
off than he was before the war. If he does, it’s a 
lie; because he’s worse.’’ A man at my elbow, 
whose head had been nodding lower and lower over 
his empty glass, wiped his ragged moustache with 
the back of his blackened hand. “ Ye’re right!” he 
muttered. He staggered to the door, and as he 
passed, spat out at me. ‘‘ And what the hell have 
you got to do with it anyhow?” 

Through the blue smoke half of the eyes in the 
room were turned towards me. I stated my posi- 
tion. “I want to know why you're striking in the 
midst of war?’ I asked. “You made them take 
the owner's profits away from them. Surely you 
can’t expect to have things go on with you as if 
there was no war.” 

A confusion of voices answered me, and the man 
with the sling silenced them as he had done before. 

“They give with one hand and take with the 
other,” he shouted. ‘‘ Do you think we can be any 
worse off than we were and keep from starving? 
You talk about taking away owner’s profits. 
They’re getting rich out of the war, I tell you. It’s 

easy enough to make figures lie.” 

There was a clamor of approval. Men’s names 
and collieries of which I had never heard were 
hurled at me. Who got rich out of the rise in the 
price of coal last winter? How many owners had 

their fingers in that pie, and would pile up their 
wealth in the same black way in the coming winter? 
What about the transportation companies, the 
steamship lines battening on the products of their 
labor? Above everything, they reiterated that 
figures could be made to lie; any common clerk 
could do it. What man in England, I wondered, 
‘had the power to still this flood of suspicion and 
distrust? They even suspected their own leaders. 
England was at war; what of their patriotism ? 

_ “They say in London,” I added loudly, “ that 


you are—that the miners don’t care whether Eng- 
- | land wins or loses.” 


The gaunt man rose clumsily to his feet. He 
“Who's fighting this damned war if 
we're not? There’s hardly a man around as hasn't 
got a brother or somebody at the front. Do you 
know how many the mines has sent out, or that 





durable. 


we're working them a quarter with the boys in- 
stead of grown men? Me!” he struck his wounded 


jarm painfully, “I’m going myself when this gets 
‘well, and I’ve got six kiddies. 


Bah, you make 
e sick!” 
The stifling air in the room had grown unen- 


Outside the wind had died down and 
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darkness was stealing over the dingy town. Along 
the endless streets, cut like steps in the side of the 
hill, I could see a monotonous perspective of smok- 
ing chimney-pots. ‘The towering stack at the pit- 
head still poured out its black cloud, so that a solid 
roof of smoke and mist had formed over the valley. 
Except for the glowing windows of the pubs and 
the light of a few shops, it was a world bereft of 
color. 

The entire male population of the town might 
have been gathered in the streets. Crowds with 
impromptu orators collected at the corners and then 
merged into others or drifted into the saloons, 
which had attained the dignity of debating clubs. 
Always there was the same polite and gallant def- 
erence toward the girls and not much drunkenness. 

The most striking phrases were repeated over 
and over, as if they had been graven on their minds. 
The war, the enemy’s strategy, the chances of win- 
ning, were discussed with a temperateness and wis- 
dom that would have abashed many a member of a 
London ciub. But invariably they came back to 
their own work and the fight they were making. 
Suspicion and bitterness tinged their words. The 
gaunt man with the injured arm, with the sunken 
eyes and set jaw, was a firebrand everywhere. He 
had a genius for cutting through the fog of petty 
worries and cares, the temporal affairs that fill men’s 
minds because they are nearest. He laid bare the 
hate and distrust born and rooted in their hearts. 

“We'll fight for them!” he cried, “ and we'll 
win for them, but they can’t make us their slaves.”’ 
He insisted passionately that the least relaxation of 
their vigilance, the least submission to the smooth 
words of their masters, must be fatal. They must 
fight their double battle alone, lest their employers 
wring from the workers’ bodies the money to pay 
for the war. Suspicion, discontent, hatred! Bit- 
terness born of years of neglect and exploitation! 
Who could still this man’s voice and the hundreds 
like it in every town and hamlet where working- 
men were gathering throughout the British Isles? 

Ten o'clock had come, the official closing hour. 
A red-haired maiden in a purple waist emerged from 
her sanctum behind a bar and shoved the re- 
luctant miners, like so many complacent sheep, 
toward the door. We wandered toward the end of 
the town in dwindling groups. From the hillside 
that rose from the side of the street two figures 
fled past me in the dark. They were youthful 
lovers. Their forms blotted out for an instant the 
thin red glow that streamed from the mine half a 
mile across the valley. Silent in the darkness, 
heedless of war or death, the mine was waiting pa- 
tiently for the human lives that it swallowed daily 
into its black depths. 

HARRISON SMITH. 
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Chicago: an Etching 


DULL murmur, an indefinable commingling 

of sounds is in the air. Heavy and con- 
tinuous, it is carried on the wind to my window. 
Like an accelerating machine the rumble of the 
wakening city throbs louder: the voices of a million 
people, the grind of the elevated, the tread of count- 
less feet. Beyond the grimy reach of flat roofs 
and blackened chimneys the towers of the “loop” rise 
against the gray of the morning sky like a feudal 
castle above the clutter of the town. On the south 
wind the smoke of the factories banks up against 
white steam-clouds from the office buildings in a 
thickening pall. To the left the leaden lake 
stretches off to the pale horizon. South along the 
shore a slanting gleam through the clouds brightens 
a low bank of clouds to polished steel; it is gone, 
and the smoke of the city blots out the distant 
curve of the lake. 

North and south for thirty miles, and back ten 
miles to the prairie, the flat encrustation of the city 
presses against the lake. From the low blufis on 
the north, where lie the pleasant suburbs, to the 
cinder-strewn, track-meshed yards of the steel mills, 
the continuous front of the city stops abruptly at 
the shore. In from the lake the narrow twisting 
artery of the river, cluttered with shipping, ex- 
tends like a slot between wharves and warehouses. 
I can see the funnels of steamers rising oddly above 
the roofs, against the sheer sides of the office 
buildings beyond. The deep whistle of a lake 
steamer emerges above the growing clamor of the 
streets. After a wakeful sleep the city is begin- 
ning another day. 

Across the river-bridges a steady tide of traffic 
surges into the loop. At Rush Street Bridge a 
double line of automobiles for two hours unending 
pours into the heart of the city. From the north- 
ern suburbs and the great stone houses of Lake 
Shore Drive it is carrying the wealth and power 
of industry; but from the south and west and north- 
west, in crowded elevated and surging street car, 
a greater tide is on the flood. Men and women, girls 
and boys—by the press of their numbered feet the 
giant treadmill is already beginning to turn. 

Under the steel spans of the river-bridges a thick 
brown current flows back from the lake. Clean at 
the mouth of the river, it darkens as it passes on; 
a vast canal which bears in from the wide lake 
the great steel vessels, rich-laden with coal and 
grain. Above the wharves the high towers of grain 
elevators rear their corrugated sides; warehouses, 
windowless, massive, filled with rich gleaning from 
a thousand markets. Back and forth hurry the 


tugboats, whistles vibrating, funnels dipping back 
to clear the bridges. 
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High above Michigan Avenue Diana, poise 
against the gray sky, has swung pointing to th 
lake. A cold wind is coming from the water, cleagn Cl 
and penetrating. Motors are passing down the wid@jnd w 
boulevard in unceasing streams, minor eddies tu Ag: 
ing into the deep cuts of the cross-streets. Facin 
the high wall of office buildings the Art In 
stitute, smoke-blackened and weather-stained, rise 
low and massive from the level park. On eithe 
side of it the waste-filled land, faintly green wit 
uncertain sod and newly planted trees, stretche 
to the distant lake. A cloud of smoke and stear 
runs out and along a shallow cut parallel with th 
boulevard. Across the park, almost passing be 
neath the Institute, the tracks of a railway stretc the F 
south from the freight-yards by the river. Agains 
the high buildings the noisy steam locomotives belc 
blackening smoke. 
It is noon, and the rising wind has brushed bac 
the smoke-laden clouds. Against the sky wisps o 
white steam bend like plumes frem lofty roofs, 
Dearborn Street is choked with trafic. In thg spatter 
bracing air crowds surge, weaving currents along a 
the sidewalks; street-cars, motors, trucks, wagons seats 
congest the street. There is the continuous roar de G 
of action; the life - blood of the city pulsates in Ac 
its great arteries; a static sense of energy is in roe 
the air. that | 
Across the foot of LaSalle Street the Board o ices 
Trade crouches silent and sphinx -like. Within h 
from the galiery, I can look down on the concen a 
a iia . s f years 
tric rings of the grain pits. Clamoring and jostlin; ie at 
in the wheat-pit the brokers are acting their nois\ 45 
drama. In the hectic signaling of a hundred handq@ (1) 
the food of a nation is being bartered, wheat fron E 
the world’s harvest is being reckoned. 
Beyond the loop and the south bend of the rive (3) 
which encloses it, lie to the west the teeming slums E 
a hundred nations are sheltered in the crowded Tot 
tenements, a vast caldron of humanity, struggling i 
seeking, contributing, blending finally into the lifeg = Fr 
blood of the city. made 
(1 
Lights are shining like square stars high agains$ Augy 
the sky; there are many who are working late int Tk 
the early darkness of the night. On the lake fron¥ men 
the lines of the boulevard lights gleam against thé per } 
metallic blue of the sky. Electric signs, scintillating poy), 
coruscations of color, flash and are gone. The whitd on th 
eyes of motors wink past. Work is ending. death 
In the hotel lobbies, in dining-rooms and res 450,¢ 
taurants, the evening crowd is gathering. In thd yhict 
heavily ornate dining-rooms of the great hotelf yo14 
which loom above the avenue there are dinner par 2 
ties, the smooth curves of women’s shoulders, lights} jectec 
flowers. In marble corridors the crowds are gathe"} figure 
| 
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g- A stringed orchestra is playing above the 
lash of a fountain and the high chatter of voices. 
Clark Street a hundred saloons glare with light 

d warmth. Each to his own. 
Against a few low drifting clouds the yellow 
lare of the steel-mills flickers and disappears. The 
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moon has risen above the lake; cold and clear, it 
touches the barren waste of the park. Yellow shine 
the lights of the boulevard. Taxis and scattered 
motors and stray couples, hurrying somewhere, pass 


and are gone. 
JosepuH HussBanp. 


The German Losses 


HEN I was at the front at Dannemarie in 
Alsace last June, I asked the usual ques- 
tion of the commander of that sector of 
the French line, General Legros, “‘ How long do 
you think the war will last?” His reply, as I re- 
member the words, was this, “Il faut les tuer 
tous.""—They (the Germans) must all be killed. 
As it is the opinion—in which I share—of a great 
many men, soldiers and civilians, that the Allies 
can only defeat the Germans when the Germans 
have sufiered sufficient losses on the battlefield, the 
statistics of those losses are of considerable inter- 
est. These statistics and their analysis I owe in 
main to “ F. F.” the military critic of the Journal 
de Geneve. 
According to the German census of 1910 (Statis- 
tisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1914), 














that portion of the male population of the country 
born between the years 1870-1895 inclusive, and 
reaching the age of military service between the 
years 1890-1915 inclusive (viz., of ages from 20 
to 45 in 1915) was as follows: 


(1) Active list 


Born 1888-95 inclusive ............. 4,870,820. 


(2) Landwehr 
Born 1876-87 inclusive ........ . +++ 5,996,876. 
(3) Landsturm 


Born 1870-75 inclusive .............. 2,485,668. 
Total available for army up to and includ- 
ee ee GOOD aussie acweeudsceer 13,353,304. 
From this the following deductions must be 
made: 


(1) For deaths between April 1, 1910, and 
August I, 1914. 

The average rate of deaths in Switzerland for 
men between 20 and 45 is about 9 per thousand 
per year. In four years and three months that 
would amount to about 38 per thousand. To be 
on the safe side, let us call the German rate of 
deaths 33 per thousand. This would account for 
450,000 deaths, from April 1, 1910 (the date to 
which the census was compiled) as far as August 1, 
1914 (when the war began). 

(2) Deduction must be made for those men re- 
jected by the army as unfit. German recruiting 
figures are as follows: 


ee Se eek wanes sab aed ad Weed 55.5 per cent 
Pit Camd Gate) cnn ccsiccccccscccccdG. per Com 
Adjourned as unfit ........-.+4++45 14.3 per cent 
SRE «ace ciehetesendasesctence .2 per cent 
Absolutely refused .........s-0002- 6. per cent 


The question now arises what figure must be 
deducted for those who become unfit between the 
ages of 20 to 45, in addition to the 6 per cent re- 
fused unfit at the age of 20. No German 
statistics being at hand, “ F. F.”’ falls back on Swiss 
statistics, and using these as a basis, adds 19 per 
cent to the original 6 per cent, thus coming to the 
conclusion that about 25 per cent of the population 
of Germany is unfit for military service between the 
ages of 20 to 45. 

Using these figures we must deduct 25 per cent 
of 13,353,364—Say 3,340,000 men. 

(Note: The 19 per cent which “F. F.’’ deducts is 
by no means an arbitrary figure. He finds that 2 per 
cent is retired in Switzerland during the time of 
the service schools, and declares that in spite of 
Switzerland’s well known record for good health, 
it is never possible to maintain 75 per cent of the 
male population fit for military service. A de- 
duction of 25 per cent for the Germans is not 
high). 

(3) There must also be deducted those serv- 
ing in the navy (150,000), the government rail- 
roads (740,000), telegraphs and postal service 
(320,000), government clerks, police, munitions 
workers, coal miners, etc. “ F. F."’ calculates this 
whole number at 1,800,000 men. Therefore, 
from the total male population available on August 
I, 1914,—13,350,000—we must deduct: 


as 


ee Ee Avett ceids suds adams ace 450,000. 
(2) Refused or retired as unfit.......... 3,340,000. 
Ce kc wcecaneter ee . . 1,800,000. 


leaving at Germany's disposal at the beginning of 
the war 7,750,000 men. Now we come to the 
losses. 

The official German report, dated July 31, 1915, 
issued in September, gave losses as follows: 


309 Prussian lists (including Baden) 1,740,000. 
715 Lists of other German States ...... 900,000 
2,640,000 


a | 
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A glance at these figures will show that either 
the Prussian losses ought to have been more, or the 
Saxon, Bavarian, Wiirtemburg losses less, since 
Prussia and Baden include three-quarters of Ger- 
many’s military strength. However, let us pass the 
government figures; less 33 1-3 per cent slightly 
wounded and returned to duty, we have definite, 
final losses of 1,760,000 men for twelve months, or 
146,666 men a month. 

From another source “F. F.” estimates the 
German losses at 2,400,000 men, exclusive of 700,- 
ooo men returned to the front, or 200,000 losses 
a month. From still another source the estimate 
is 135,000 losses a month. 

Personally, I am inclined to calculate the German 
definite losses at about 150,000 a month, including 
navy losses, prisoners, and deaths from all causes 
in the army. At any rate, according to their own re- 
ports 135,000 a month are the minimum German fig- 
ures, and I prefer the estimate of 150,000. At that 
rate, up to November 1, 1915, the Germans have 
lost 2,250,000 men in fifteen months. They should 
therefore have on that date 5,500,000 men at their 
disposal, as against 7,750,000 on August I, 1914. 

Their armies, including guards of communication, 
on all fronts are estimated by “ F. F.” at about 
4,000,000 men. This leaves 1,500,000 men still 
available for making losses good, a force which 
would be used up, at the rate of 150,000 men a 
month, by September 1, 1916. But adding to this 
force the class of 1916, about 520,000 men (650,- 
000 less 25 per cent for death and disability), the 
Germans can continue at their present strength un- 
til the campaign of the vear 1917, which may see the 
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beginning of the phase of “ résistance désesperée,” 
as “ F. F.” puts it. 

“ F. F.,” relying on the more sanguinary charac- 
ter of the war as it is now being waged, relying 
also on the lower quality of the last German re- 
serves, believes that the early summer of 1916 will 
mark the beginning of that phase. Kitchener once 
said that the war would last three years. A statis- 
tician on an American trade weekly devoted to 
the interests of oil, using Civil War figures, came 
to the same conclusion. (Incidentally he said the 
oil wouldn’t give out). At any rate, there is reason 
to believe that the only resources which Germany 
cannot apparently replace—the resources of men— 
are not inextinguishable. 

This war is not going to be settled in the Bal- 
kans or on the Suez Canal. It is probably going 
to be settled in Belgium, where it began, or perhaps 
on the River Rhine. And I think the English are 
the ones who will finally settle it. For France, Aus- 
tria and Russia are losing men in a proportion not 
greatly different from Germany. Great Britain’s 
losses alone, immense though they are, are infinitely 
less (about 500,000 to October 1, 1915). Slowly 
and stubbornly, but thoroughly and bravely England 
is learning the art of modern war in the hard school 
of experience. Her forces are intact. The morale of 
her armies is serene and strong in the face of blun- 
ders, as it has ever been. Is it too much to hope that 
a Marlborough or a Wellington will rise again? Is 
it too much to hope that in 1916 or 1917 the mettle 
of her advancing troops will be felt again on the 
battlefields of Ramillies and Malplaquet and Water- 
loo? GERALD MorGan. 


VERSE 
In Church 


High on the altar candles stand 
And lift aloft their lights to Him; 
The altar candles’ lights are dim, 
I see them glimmer through my hand. 


Outside the fierce white sunlight throws 
Its strength upon the colored glass, 
And strives in vain to break and pass 

The barrier of blue and rose. 


The choir boys all stand and sing, 
Their voices rise, their voices fall, 
And high above them on the wall 

The blurred and broken sunbeams cling. 


Those beams that once were pure, instead 
Are daubed and colored by the saint 
That smiles down in her glass and paint 

From the arched window overhead. 


If this, then, be a place for prayer, 
I pray you, saint, relax your smile, 
And though but for a little while, 
Take the red halo from your hair. 


Drop your blue robe down to the floor, 
And all in white step to one side, 
Then fling your gaudy casement wide, 

Like the great portals of a door. 


The surging sunlight in will press, 
Like joy, like strength, like a grand hymn, 
The puny candles, grown more dim, 
Will vanish into nothingness. 
AticE DAMROSCH PENNINGTON. 
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Urashimataro 


I dream a dream of sea delight: 
Sea-stars, sea-fields, and blue sea-hills 
That downward plunge through purple night, 
Where fish go past with gleaming gills 
In meteor flight; 
Each strange sea-sight 
My restless eyes with wonder fills. 


A sea-cave lost to sun and star 
Lies smooth like jade about my feet, 
Where luminous, pale creatures are 
Like giant flowers, wanly sweet— 
Yet once I walked 
And idly talked 
With idlers, in the village street. 


Close to the shore I left my boat, 
Nor knew I why I sought the sea— 
Her great gongs beat a glorious note 
Sounding the wistful heart of me; 
My temple gongs 
Sang poorer songs— 
I could not listen to their plea. 


Kanamiki, long ago 
I loved you in the lantern-light, 
Because your throat was drifting snow, 
Because your eyes were stars of night; 
Your image white 
Has fled my sight, 
Now that around me no winds blow. 


But there is one with emerald scales 
Who sings forever in my ears, 

Her violet hair, like clinging veils, 
Wraps me about and drowns my tears; 
With wreathing arms 
She lulls and charms 

Vague questions and forgotten fears. 


And you, my village, you were fair 
Where sounded flute and samisen, 
But all your gods, they brought despair 
And never happiness to men! 

What was Japan ? 

A sword, a fan, 
A mountain, pictured by a pen ? 


I still remember light of day, 
Though here blue twilight steeps the eyes, 
For time no longer fleets away, 
And ocean chanting never dies: 
What was the earth ? 
Since my sea-birth, 
I, like the child, am inly wise. 


Then let me dream of sea-delight, 
Sea-stars, sea-fields, and blue sea-hills, 
Where in a realm of purple night 
A sea-queen all my thinking stills: 
The sea began 
The earth for man, 
The sea creates, and the sea kills. 


FREDERIKA PETERSON. 
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One Captive 


“ And she, a nursling of captivity, 
Knew nought beyond those walls, nor what such change 
might be.” 


It was not that she begged, 
She did not plead; 

Though blind men might have guessed 
Sufficient need. 


She shivered as she stood 
In His white snow, 

Her hands, poor little things, 
Blue-cold, I know. 


Mittens are cheap to give, 
And clothes; not this 
Stole my smooth fur-lined warmth, 


My well-fed bliss. 


But that she seemed to ask 
No better thing; 

Had her ears never heard 
A dream-bird sing? 


No dancing vision filled 
Expectantly 
Her eyes. They knew no more 
Than poverty. 
M. E. Crocker. 


The Rug-Weaver 


From his sunny corner in the Syrian quarter 
The old rug-weaver walked eastward slowly. 
“T wish to see the Temple,” he said, 

“ Where these strange foreigners worship God.” 
He came to the iron gate of Trinity churchyard, 
He wandered past the graves uo‘ the forgotten Americans. 
Sleeping peacefully these hundred years. 
Through the great bronze doors he passed 

And came into the quiet church, 

With its wealth of amethyst, amber and gold 
Streaming through the stained windows. 


“ But where are the worshipers?’ he asked, 
For the church was empty. 
“ They neglect their God, these strange foreigners,”’ he said. 


Still further eastward he took his way. 
None noticed him in his shabby clothes. 
He passed along Wall Street. 
“‘ Everyone is going somewhere in a hurry,” he said, 
“ Perhaps they are going to prayers. 
“T will follow them!” 
With the crowd he entered the Stock Exchange. 
He saw the mad rush of the brokers, 
He heard them shouting. 
“This must be their Temple,” he said. 
“So they worship God, after all, 
“ These strange foreigners, 
“ But in a strange foreign way.” 
Ropert GitBert WELSH. 
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After the Play 


OT the most interesting play produced in New York 

last week, but the most interesting event—that is 

about my notion of “ Overtones,” by Alice Gerstenberg, 

given at the Bandbox by the Washington Square Players. 

Miss Gerstenberg, who is young, lives in Chicago, and 

has dramatized “ Alice in Wonderland,” has not told the 

public, so far as 1 know, how her play first suggested itself. 

One guesses that she may have hit upon it in the form of a 

question—why not embody, incarnate, anthropomorphize 
the subconscious ? 

Wherever she began, she ended by choosing to incarnate 
the self which we are fully conscious of and as consciously 
wish to hide, and whose promptings are strictly relevant to 
what we are saying and hearing. 

Not many years ago, when Harriet was a young woman, 
she fell in love with a portrait painter who loved her. Be- 
cause he was poor she threw him over, and married a rich 
man she did not love. The painter married Margaret, and 
they are happy in desperate poverty. Margaret comes to 
see Harriet by appointment. What Harriet hopes to gain 
by this interview is an opportunity of seeing the painter 
often and winning his love again. She wants also to em- 
phasize the fact that she is rich and to hide the fact that she 
is unhappy. Margaret’s object is to save her husband and 
herself from starvation by getting an order. She wants also 
to emphasize her happiness and to hide her poverty. 

Miss Gerstenberg has brought these two women to- 
gether, and two more—the suppressed self of each. Harriet 
can hear and see her own suppressed self, and Margaret 
hers. We, the public, can see and hear both of them as 
each prompts the woman it is suppressed by. We hear 
the insistent ‘ Tell her we have an automobile” repeated 
to Harriet. We hear, as plainly as Margaret hears, the 
hungry raving cry, “ We are starving.” In the end the 
invisible is seen, the inaudible is heard, and the suppressed 
selves fly at each other like dogs. 

“Overtones” is amusing, now and then exciting, inter- 
esting all the time. It is also odd, and not quite odd 
enough, not quite inventive enough. When once you have 
grasped Miss Gerstenberg’s formula you cease to be sur- 
prised. A certain deductive unimaginative literalness pre- 
vents your surprise from being renewed and kept going. 

But the formula itself, I believe, is new. It is obviously 
of importance to the stage. It points the way to other new 
things. Miss Gerstenberg’s success will incite other drama- 
tists to try their hands at plays in which the suppressed 
self is also at moments the irrelevant, and we shall be the 
richer by droll scenes of contrast between what a man says 
and the superficially unrelated things he is thinking about. 
Perhaps some dramatist, master of a more learned and 
curious art, and working with a producer who knows the 
use and value of the half-light, will even persuade the sub- 
conscious to appear above the threshold. 

And suppose you had written a play with scenes in which 
the things your characters thought were more significant 
than the things they said. Suppose you were earnestly de- 
sirous of having your audience attend with unaccustomed 
divination to these unspoken thoughts. What better pre- 
lude could you wish, what apter preparation, than a cur- 
tain-raiser made after Miss Gerstenberg’s recipe ? 

Now you know what I mean when I stop November 8th, 
1915, as it goes by, and tell it not to forget it was the 
birthday of “‘ Overtones ” at the Bandbox. 

Of course we could easily get too many plays about the 
self-consciously suppressed or about the subconscious. It is 
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equally true that we are never likely to get enough one- 
acters as good as two of the other three plays given by the 
Washington Square Players. “ Literature ” is the one 
short play most likely to please people who like Schnitzler 
and people who usually don’t. ‘The Honorable Lover” 
is Bracco at his best, isn’t it? Mr. Ralph Roeder’s trans- 
lation of “ The Caprice” reveals a fine sympathy with 
Musset’s use of words. And the sets? They make you 
wonder how long the people who prefer realism in all stage 
settings will stay a majority. 


“The Great Lover,” given at the Longacre and written 
“by Leo Ditrichstein and Frederic and Fanny Hatton,”’ is 
a play sure to please everybedy and a few other people. It 
begins behind the scenes of an opera house, in the mana- 
ger’s office, where there is a most amusing babel of egos, 
all shameless and clamorous. Into this turmoil comes 
Mr. Ditrichstein as Jean Paurel, composed, correct, very 
urbane, monocled, grayhaired, awfully well turned out. 
Petulant he is a moment later, when the manager crosses 
him, but cool in his petulance and witty. When he makes 
love to order he does it with a proper spirit, with none of 
that weary acquiescence in routine which gave feature to 
the hero of “ The Concert.”” He treats the younger gen- 
eration, when it knocks at his door, to a demonstration of 
candor in jealousy, and the demonstration has a real beauty 
of candor. Here, and at many other points, the play rises 
out of its class, giving the character of Jean Paurel a human 
likable variety which must be a result of fineness in ob- 
servation. He is winning in his vanity, and he is many 
other things. Mr. Ditrichstein plays the part fiexibly, with 
color and fineness, and lightly where lightness is needed. 
So, you think, it might have been played by a Richard 
Mansfield who had cured himself of the trick of being 
sinister. Mr. Ditrichstein is extremely good even when the 
play turns to pathos of a dismally familiar brand. Near 
the end it is sticky with renunciation. But at the very end 
there is a wholesome touch of tart cynicism. The play is 
well worth seeing for its sheer amusingness, for the much- 
above-the-average delicacy with which Jean Paurel’s char- 
acter is modeled, and for Mr. Ditrichstein’s acting. Its 
pathos can be borne best by those whose memories are 
shortest. 


Miss Grace George is not only a comedian skilled to 
disguise her nicest calculations as engagingly fresh im- 
pulses, nor only a good producer and good manager. She is 
a sound judge of revivable plays for the Playhouse. ‘ The 
New York idea” is an American classic. Time has done 
less harm to “ The Liars” than to anything else by Henry 
Arthur Jones. Its moral outlook is upon a world in which 
you say to the husband, “ If your wife is beginning to love 
another man take her to a restaurant and let the dinner be 
good ’’; to the wife, “ If you run away with another man 
nice people will cut you and you'll have to live on the 
Continent in second-class boarding houses’; and to the 
other man, “ Give her up, your country needs you.” But 
this moral outlook seems no older now than in 1898, when 
“ The Liars” was first given here. The 1840 moral code 
for married persons was as quaint in 1808 as it is in 1915. 
All that seems older in the play is a slight elaborateness in 
some of the speeches, and the presence of a raissonneur, Sir 
Christopher Deering. The art of story-telling on the stage 
is always new, and how many living writers understand 
this better than Mr. Jones? Within two minutes after 
the play begins it has already lost the air of beginning. 
How easy it all sounds and is not! Q. K. 
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A COMMUNICATION 


A Pacifist’s Apology 


CIR: I do not know Mr. Robert Herrick; but I know 

the author of “The Common Lot,”’ and “ The Mas- 
ter of the Inn,” and what he says greatly concerns me. I 
have listened therefore with sympathetic attention to the 
“ Recantation of a Pacifist,” and I am wondering how 
much of it I ought to believe. I am a pacifist myself; at the 
beginning of this war my pacifism was mild and moderate, 
but with every month it has grown more radical and more 
irreconcilable; the one lesson I have learned is the insanity 
of militarism. It does not seem to me now that I shall ever 
be able to unlearn that lesson, but one must never shut the 
door on conviction; if I had been living in France for the 
past six months should I have been ready to recant my 
pacifism ? 

I can easily see that much must have happened in France 
since the war began which would lead one’s mind in that 
direction. I have just been reading “ The Market Place,” 
in Romain Rolland’s “ Jean Christophe,” and the merciless 
realism of that study of Parisian life and character con- 
vinces me that something had to happen in France. When 
such a Frenchman as Romain Rolland gives us a picture 
like that of his own country, one feels that the day of judg- 
The witnesses agree that the war has 
I am ready to be- 


ment must be near. 
brought to France a great awakening. 
lieve what Mr. Herrick tells us: “ Even to-day, in the 
crisis of struggle, there is not a Frenchman who will not 
tell you of the immense good that has already come to his 
people, that will come increasingly from the bloody sacri- 
fice. It has united all classes, swept aside the trivial and 
the base, revealed the nation to itself. The French have 
discovered within themselves and shown to the world quali- 
ties unsuspected or forgotten of chivalry, steadiness, serious- 
ness, and they have renewed their favorite virtues of 
bravery and good humor.” Surely these are great gains; 
let us not minimize them. Out of the horrible wrongs, 
perfidies, hates, agonies, desolations of this war, France has 
gleaned all the good. It is reassuring to know that the 
Providence who overrules all our perversities is able, after 
this fashion, to make the wrath of man praise him. 

Mr. Herrick makes one luminous comment: “I have 
cited France rather than any other of the warring coun 
tries, because I have seen the French in their trials, and 
because outside of Belgium I believe that France has the 
clearest record of all in this war. Hence has come to her 
the greatest reward. For in order to reap blessings of war 
a nation must have an irreproachable cause.” Indubitably ! 
No such renewal and ennoblement could have come to the 
life of France if there had not been a clear national con- 
sciousness that her quarrel was just, that she was fighting 
not only for her own existence, but to lift the world to 
larger and freer life. 

What, then, must be true of those who are fighting to 
cripple and destroy her? What must be the effect upon 
their lives? It seems tolerably clear that in such a deadly 
conflict as this, one side or the other must be in the wrong. 
And if praise and honor are due to those who give their 
lives for justice and liberty, what shall we say of those who 
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take the lives thus nobly given? If the cause of one nation 
is irreproachable, the cause of the other nation must be 
execrable. And if the one nation is exalted by the struggle, 
the other just as inevitably is degraded and corrupted. 
And this is true, no matter what may be the issue of the 
“*Tis not what man does that exalts him, but 


And so of nations. We must never 


conflict. 
what man would do.” 
celebrate the gains of the nations which have been fighting 
on the side of the angels, without taking full account of the 
losses of those which have been fighting on the other side. 
In making up our estimate of any war, both results must be 
reckoned. 

I am not unaware that some incidental benefits may come 
to the nation which is fighting on the wrong side. The peo- 
ple in the ranks may be confused and misled; they may be 
made to believe that wars of aggression are wars for the 
preservation of their national life, and patriotism may unite 
and inspire them to heroic deeds and sacrifices; but the 
eternal verities cannot be forever concealed, and the re- 
action upon the national life of predatory policies can 
hardly be averted. Whatsoever a nation soweth that shall 
it also reap. The three nations that strangled Poland have 
suffered in their life and character ever since, and the retri- 
bution is not yet fully paid. The mills of the gods are still 
grinding. 

This is why I am a pacifist. I am unable to see that war 
is or can be anything other than a curse. I can see that 
gains sometimes accrue to one side, but the losses to the 
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other side—nay, to both sides—-more than balance them. 
: It may be sweet and beautiful to die for one’s country, but 
to kill for one’s country is neither sweet nor beautiful. I 
; could be willing many times over to give my life for my 
q native land, but to kill my brother man—no; that does not 
? ’ invite me. There is, there must always be, a better way for 
i nations to settle their disagreements than by killing one an- 
f other. War is the quintessence of unreason; it is the re- 
3 versal of the nature of things; it is a social solecism. Its 
j ' motive and mainspring is hate, and hate is not good for men 
or nations, 
Let me also deprecate Mr. Herrick’s imputation to the 
pacifists of a soft sentimentalism which is oblivious to the 
t crimes and curses of the existing social order. Not many 
' 








of the pacifists whom I know are of that way of thinking. 
It isn’t best to make sweeping statements about those whose 
opinions differ from our own. Most of those who agree 
with me in this matter I have found to be quite willing to 
t face the facts of life and to deal with them heroically. We 
: know that goodness sometimes means severity, and that the 
regimen which we may neither refuse for ourselves nor 
¥ deny to others may involve sharp discipline and suffering. 
Only so that it is rationally administered by those who have 


French General Staff at Fault 


IR: In her interesting review of “ Sur la Voie Glori- 
euse” in THE New Repustic of October 2nd Miss 
Elizabeth Shepley Sergeant says: “If M. France will see 
i nothing ahead but smashing victory, that is perhaps be- 
cause he realizes that he himself was influential in defeat- 
i ing a military program that might have made it conceiv- 
4 able.” I cannot imagine to what military program Miss 
Sergeant refers. Anatole France certainly joined in the 
Pi opposition to the Three Year Service law, but that law un- 
res fortunately was not defeated and it disorganized the French 
army without securing any advantage; it was not merely 
useless but pernicious. The only military program that I 
know of which might have made victory conceivable and 
which was not adopted is the program set forth by Jaurés 
in that remarkable book, ‘“ L’Armée Nouvelle,” which the 
present war has justified in almost every detail. M. France 
was certainly not influential in defeating the program of 
Jaurés, in which he firmly believed. 


I fancy that Miss Sergeant has been led into error by 
8 the attempts of the French General Staff and its apologists 
to put the responsibility of its own blunders on other shoul- 
ders. The General Staff had, most unfortunately, an abso- 
lutely free hand as regards the military program, and being 
mainly composed of men of the type of those who organized 
t defeat in 1870—men who had learned nothing and for- 
gotten everything—it made almost every blunder that it 
was possible to make. The organizers of the French army 
seem to have believed that Uie principles and methods of 
warfare were settled once and for all in the time of Na- 
poleon I, and that no change could possibly be made in 
them. Civilians—Mr. H. G. Wells, for instance—had 
‘ foretold the trench war, but the French General Staff ridi- 
S culed these fantasies of mere pékins and spurned the sug- 
gestion that a French soldier could be asked to “ hide him- 
self in a hole in the ground.” The failure to make trenches 
was one of the causes of the disastrous defeats of Charleroi 
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the common good in view, we shall not protest. But we 
have our doubts whether using human beings freely as 
“cannon food” has much tendency to lessen the demand 
for them as “ factory food” or “ mine food,” or “ sweat- 
shop food”; and we are unable to see how the dulling of 
our sensibilities toward the slaughters of war is likely to 
quicken our sense of the inhumanities of peace. 

It would be indeed an impotent conclusion if we should 
abolish international war and leave industrial war still 
raging; and I for one have no strong expectation of the 
disappearance of either except as the result of the recogni- 
tion of the primal law of human brotherhood which would 
make short work of both of them. I am not despairing 
about that, either, even in these days. For the number is 
growing of men like “ The Master of the Inn,” who know 
that there is no other way for men to live together. He 
was a pacifist, without fear and without reproach. And | 
don’t want Mr. Herrick to recant anything which he has 
told us about him, for in the “ fundamental principles ” 
which he incarnated there is more to bring a better civiliza- 
tion than in all the armaments that ever were built. 

WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 

Columbus, O. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


and Morhange. The General Staff held the theory—which 
was the basis of the Three Year Service law—that the 
Germans would make a sudden attack with their active 
army only—the conscripts actually under the colors—and 
bring up their reserves later, so that the first decisive bat- 
tles, on which, according to the theory, the result of the 
war would depend, would be fought by armies of a few 
hundred thousand men. This theory led naturally to the 
conclusion that the reserves were of only secondary im- 
portance and that everything depended on the number of 
men permanently under the colors; it has, of course, been 
completely disproved by the present war, which has justified 
the theory of Jaurés that the reserves—the nation in arms 
—are the decisive factor. The General Staff persisted in 
the theory that the Germans would make their main attack 
on the eastern frontier, and concentrated the whole French 
army on that frontier even when the German troops were 
already in Belgium; Jaurés held that the Germans would 
make their main attack by way of Belgium. The General 
Staff held as a matter of faith that it was impossible for the 
Germans to enter France north of Maubeuge and there- 
fore left the region of Lille entirely undefended so that 
General von Kluck marched through it practically without 
opposition; Jaurés held that the region of Lille was 
of great importance and consistently but vainly urged 
both in Parliament and in print that that region and the 
northern frontier in general should be adequately defended. 
The General Staff held the theory that the French army 
must take the offensive at once and acted upon it with dis- 
astrous results at Charleroi and Morhange; Jaurés held— 
and common sense seemed to support him—that an army 
that had to meet an attack made by invading forces greatly 
superior in numbers should begin by remaining on the de- 
fensive and draw the invaders on by successive retreats, 
tiring them by repeated engagements, to entrenched posi- 
tions carefully chosen and fortified beforehand, where a 
stand should be made. Moreover he specifically mentioned 
the effensives that were afterwards actually taken, in order 
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to warn the General Staff against them. In short, as one 
of the most intelligent officers in the French army said to 
me not long ago: “ We have had to unlearn everything 
that we were taught at the Ecole de Guerre and learn from 
the Germans how to make war.” 


The “ politicians” were convenient scapegoats. It has 
been asserted that the “politicians ” refused to vote sufficient 
money for the army and that it is their fault that France 
was not prepared for war. ‘There is not the smallest 
foundation for this assertion. France has spent as much 
money on military preparation as Germany, if not more, 
and Parliament has never refused a sou that was asked for 
by the General Staff. On the contrary, the General Staff 
has refused money offered by Parliament. In 1911 the 
Caillaux Ministry, on the initiative of M. Caillaux him- 
self, asked for a grant of 240 million francs ($48,000,000) 
for heavy artillery for use in the field. Early in 1912, after 
the Caillaux Ministry had gone out of office, the General 
Staff persuaded M. Millerand, who had become Minister 
of War in the Poincaré Cabinet, to withdraw the grant 
on the ground that heavy artillery was useless in the field 
and would only hamper the operations of the army. M. 
Millerand also, at the instigation of the General Staff, re- 
moved from the direction of the Ministry of War a Gen- 
eral who held the heretical belief in the utility of heavy 
artillery in the field and replaced him by an orthodox be- 
liever in the Napoleonic tradition. No further steps were 
taken to provide heavy field artillery until 1914, when the 
Doumergue Ministry, of which M. Caillaux was a mem- 
ber, was in power. The Caillaux Ministry also took steps 
during its short tenure of office (from June 27th, 1911, to 
January 14th, 1912) to supply the army with munitions 
and equipment, which were lamentably insufficient. This 
matter also was entirely neglected from the advent of the 
Poincaré Ministry until the accession to power of the Dou- 
mergue Ministry in 1914, and the General Staff was pri- 
marily responsible for the neglect. During the year 1913 
the whole time and energy of the military authorities were 
wasted on the organization of the three year service, and 
enormous sums of money were thrown away on new bar- 
racks and other expenditure resulting from the change, while 
the army was left without adequate equipment or munitions 
and no attempt was made to bring the fortified places up to 
date or equip them with guns of sufficient range. Toul and 
Verdun are now almost impregnable, but had they been 
attacked at the beginning of the war they would have 
shared the fate of Maubeuge. 


The errors of the General Staff have been continued 
even since the war began. When, more than a year ago, 
M. Painlevé, president of the Naval Committee of the 
Chamber, proposed to bring naval guns from the coast and 
mount them on gun-carriages for use in the field, his pro- 
posal was treated with contempt by the military authori- 
ties, who at last adopted it only after he had persevered in 
it for about two months. Until June the Director of 
Munitions at the Ministry of War was a General who 
believed only in 75-mm. guns and opposed the supply to the 
army of heavy artillery and even of rifles. The Army Com- 
mittees of the Senate and Chamber had been demanding his 
dismissal for months. The records of those committees are 
a history of obstruction on the part of the military author- 
ities not only to every new proposal but even to the supply 
of material essential to the conduct of the war. Orders 
for munitions that had been given by the Army Committees 
were countermanded by the military officials at the Min- 
istry of War. The production of munitions was not seri- 
eusly organized until its control was taken from the mili- 
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tary authorities and handed over to a civilian Under- 
retary of State, M. Albert Thomas, Socialist Deputy. T 
sanitary service of the army was not organized at all un 
the parliamentary committees took it in hand; the tre 
ment of the wounded was becoming a public scandal a 
causing grave discontent. 

It is not too much to say that if France has been say 
from defeat, she has been saved by the politicians and 
spite of the military authorities. If France was not pr 
pared for war, the military authorities and they alone a 
to blame. But they were convinced before the war th 
France was so well prepared that she could beat German 
single-handed, and they believed when the war broke o 
that the Allies would easily beat Germany in a few month 
Unfortunately they succeeded in inducing certain emine 
French statesmen to share their delusions; and that is pe 
haps one of the reasons why there was war. 

Ropert De tt. 

Paris, October. 


Woman’s Equality in War 


IR: It is a significant fact that the first statue to bf 

erected in England since this war began is to the mem 
ory of a woman who was neither a “wife” nor a ‘mother, 
but an individual capable of heroism and of devotion to ag 
idea. It is not necessary to take seriously the recent out 
burst of sentimentality in the English and American pres 
over Miss Cavell’s fate. It is only another red herring 
drawn across the trail of the woman movement. The 
slaughter of lads of seventeen and eighteen, too young td 
recognize the principles at stake, is an infinitely greate 
proof of the “ barbarity ” of war than is the execution o 
a woman fully cognizant of what her action entailed 
Moreover, the recognition of woman’s responsibility for 
offenses against the state is no innovation “made in Ger 
many.” They have never been exempt from the penal 
ties attendant on political action and opinion, and they do 
not desire to be so. During our Civil War a woman wa 
hanged for conspiracy, though the charge against her wa 
never so clearly proven as in the case of Miss Cavell. A 
the time of the French Revolution women as well as me 
died for their political opinions, and it is on record that 
they met their death as bravely as their brothers. Russi 
has not the habit of pardoning Nihilists because they hap 
pen to be of the female sex, and English queens and would 
be queens have suffered on the scaffold as well as Englishie® 
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kings. Neither can it be said that during the recent agiqfiee 


tation for the vote women in England were treated mor 
gently than male political offenders. The conclusion 
forced upon us is that our “ pastors and masters” do not 








fear that political penalties or death will unsex us. It _— 
political power and life that will prove our undoing. 
Nancy Turner Pope. An 


Denver, Col. 


Night Courses for Women 


IR: It will no doubt prove of interest to your reade | 





———— 


to learn that Miss Adelaide M. Schulkind, of 135 
Fifty-seventh Street, Brooklyn, has started a movemen 
to have the proper authorities permit women to take adv 
tage of the evening courses at City College. All interested 
may communicate with Miss Schulkind, who will be more 
than willing to give any information desired. 








G. Z. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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“The Antwerp Road,” a prose poem of Bel- 
gium, by Henry van Dyke. 
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surely want to have SCRIBNER'’S in your home next year. 
It is better every year—never more interesting than NOW. 


$3.00 a Year 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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HIS little card, printed in scarlet, black and gold NA 
“on heavy Japanese vellum, will be mailed direct ii 

from this office to every recipient of a gift subscrip- kui 
tion to Tne New Repusuic. In ordering such sub- ANTAL AT 
scriptions, please use the blank below. Tne NEw 
Repuslic makes a gift of rare distinction, and one 
that will renew itself fifty-two times in the year. 
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subscription a Christmas present in at least one case if'not in two or three more. OWEN WISTER, 
October 30, 1915 Phil: soni Pa. 
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@ Houghton Mifflin Company’s 
Latest Publications 


THE LITTLE BOOK OF AMERICAN POETS 


By JESSIE B. RITTENHOUSE. This book, a companion volume to “The Little Book of Modern Verse,”’ gives a bird's-eye view of the roth 
century, beginning with Philip Freneau and ending with the period of Madison Cawein, Bliss Carman and Richard Hovey. 140 poets are represented 


and the book includes 230 poems. Cloth, $1.25 met; limp leather, $1.75 net 


THE BOOK OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE 


By ARTHUR ELSON. The History, Technique, and Appreciation of Music, together with Lives of the Great Composers. Every member of the 
family will find a keener pleasure in music after reading this book. Complete, readable and accurate, it is in every way ideal for the home. JMusirated. 


$3.50 net. 
AMERICA AT WORK MORE JONATHAN PAPERS 


By JOSEPH HUSBAND. Brilliant sketches of typical American in- By ELISABETH WOODBRIDGE. Written in the same light-hearted, 
dustries—the telephone exchange, the steel smelter, the grain elevator, the | humorous fashion that made the earlier Jonathan Papers so delightful. The 
stock yard, etc., by the author of “A Year in a Coal Mine.” JUusérated. Dial says: ‘Elisabeth Woodbridge is one of the outdoor philosophers. She 


$1.00 net. is also a very charming writer.” $1.25 met. 
THE NORMANS IN 


THE FIELD 
EUROPEAN HISTORY OF HONOUR 








‘ ‘ , By H. FIELDING HALL. Stories and poems directly inspired by the 
nected story of Norman achievement in the various parts of Europe and present situation in Europe, and with special reference to recruiting in 
emphasize their influence upon the law and government of England and England. They are powerfully written and will strike a responsive chord 
the Anglo-Saxon world. $2.00 net. in the hearts of many readers. $1.50 met. 


A MARRIAGE CYCLE STILLWATER PASTORALS 


By ALICE FREEMAN PALMER. A beautiful epic of love by one of By PAUL SHIVELL. Inthe New Poetry Series. Professor Bliss Perry 
America’s most notable women. $1.25 net. Wedding edition in white and says: “I find in his work a rare and delicate savor, and an authentic 
gold. $1.50 net. inspiration."”” 75 cents med. 


THE LUSITANIA’S LAST VOYAGE 


By CHARLES E. LAURIAT, JR. ‘Mr. Lauriat tells what happened, from the moment the torpedo struck to his arrival in London, with a con- 
tinuity of incident, with a cléarness of detail, that is impressive. His narrative is rich in many an episode that brings the terrific sufferings 
and endurance of the passengers vividly to one’s sense of what the tragedy was like on its pathetic side.'"—Bosion Transcript. Illustrated $1.00 net: 


MONTAIGNE’S ESSAY ON FRIENDSHIP 


Translated by LOUIS HOW. In this skilful and quaintly flavored English version of Montaigne’s famous essay commemorating his friend, 
Estienne de La Boetie, the atmosphere of the original is kept with extraordinary fidelity. Riverside Press Edition, limited (o 400 copies for sale. $4.00 net 








Ready Next Week RIVERSIDE UPLIFT SERIES 
Books of inspiration by famous living 


LYMAN ABBOTT’S WHY! BELIEVE IN POVERTY. By 
REMINISCENCES THE CULTIVATED MAN. By 


Charles Eliot 
Not only the story of a wonderfully interesting career, but a com- = AMATEUR SPIRIT. By Bliss 


literary aspects of the story. Miss | prehensive panorama of the spiritual and intellectual development 
Johnston has never drawn a finer char- of America from 1835 to the present day. IJUustrated. $3.50 net. ig ne ecm L. 


acter than Garin.’’—St. 2 -_ uae | 
—_—_—ia ise JOHN MUIR’S SELF-CULTIVATION IN ENGLISH. 
a e H. Palmer. 

By IAN HAY. An entertaining and in biue panelled boards. Each 
affectionate dog story marked by the 
writer's characteristic humor. Ilus- | creat naturalist just before his death, from notes made during three 
trated. 75 cents net. trips to the Far North. The work has been carefully edited under JOHN FISKE 

An ideal pocket edition. 


Arthur Keller. $1.40 net. THE GLORY OF THE IMPERFECT. 
TRAVELS IN ALASKA spond 
the direction of Professor William Frederic Bade, a former. friend 
THE VALLEY ROAD as THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 








—Novels and Stories— 


THE FORTUNES 
OF GARIN 


By MARY JOHNSTON. “Even 
better than ‘To Have and To Hold’ 
many respects, and not the least in the 


LLY TRADES AND PROFESSIONS. 
A graphic account of exploration and adventure written by the HISTORICAL WORKS OF 
andiéassociate.of Mr. Muir. Fully illustrated. $2. 50 net.) wr” 





By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE. ys aa oe i oeeress 
“One of the choicest novels of the | 1.2. ‘fps ee $i “voy | THe BEGINNINGS OF NEW ENG- 
. +. Surrounding it, and one J 67") William’ Frederici Bade s:f 
with it, is the. colorful Californian _¢, | OLD VIRGINIA AND HER NEIGH- 


atmosphere.""—-Milwaukee Free Press. 
$1.35 wet. 


CLOSED DOORS 


By MARGARET PRESCOTT 


THE OLD TESTAMENT NEW FRANCE AND NEW ENG- 
IN THE LIGHT OF TODAY | ibircr avo ouaxer cox. 


Never before‘has the tremendous ‘sweep of moral development = AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


"| 


MONTAGUE. | ‘Little Citizens’ Has | ‘“isclosed in the Old Testament been so clearly analyzed and inter- | THE CRITICAL PERIOD OF AM 

anything at once so fresh, so obviously preted. Layman and scholars alike will find new significance not ERICAN HISTORY, 1773-1789. 4 

authentic and so instantly appealing | °"!y in the Bible but in present-day morality as well, after reading | 12 gols. Illustrated. Limp leather. Each 
this really notable volume. $1.75 mei. $2.00 net. The set, $24.00 net. wi 


been offered us.""—Life. $1.00 net. 
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Cloth, 
Price 
35c. 


mot THE CHEAPEST AND BEST BOOKS EVER OFFERED TO READERS 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY %; 


Leather, 
Price 


net 





A FEW OF THE BOOKS IN 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


732 VOLUMES PUBLISHED 
IN EVERYMAN’S 
FULL LIST SENT ON APPLICATION 


Ainsworth—The Tower of London. 

A Kempis—The Imitation of Christ 

Aristophanes—Acharnians, Knights and 
Birds. 

Aristophanes—The Frogs, The Trial of 
Euripides, The Clouds and The Wasps. 

Aristotle—Nicomachean Ethics. 

Arnold—Poems. 

Atlas of Ancient and Classical Geography. 

Atlas of Literary and Historical Geography. 
By J. G. Bartholomew, Vol. I, Europe; 
Vol. II, America; Vol. III, Asia; Vol. IV, 
Africa and Australasia. 

Aucassin and Nicolette. 

Aurelius— Meditations. 

Austen—Emma. 

Sense and Sensibility. 


Bacon—Essays of. 

Balzac—Catherine de Medici. 

Countrv Parson. 

Eugenie Grandet. 

Old Goriot. 
Blackmore—Lorna Doone. 
Borrow—Lavengro. 

Boswell—Life of Dr. Johnson. 2 Vols. 
Bright—Speeches. 

Bronte—Jane Eyre. 
Bronte—Wuthering Heights. 
Brown—Rab and His Friends, etc. 
Browne—Granny’s Wonderful Chair. 
Browne—Religio Medici. 
Browning—Poems. 2 Vols. 
Bulfinch—The Age of Fable. 
Bunyan—Pilgrim's Progress. 
Burke—American Speeches and Letters 
Burns—Poems and Songs of. 
Byron—Poems and Plays. 3 Vols. 











Caesar's Commentaries. 
Calderon—Life in Mexico. 
Carlyle—French Revolution. 
Sartor Resartus. 
Hero-Worship. 
Cellini—Autobiography. 
Cervantes—Don Quixote. 2 Vols. 
Chaucer—Canterbury Tales. 
Cicero—On Offices. 
Coleridge—Golden Book of. 
Collins—The Woman in White. 
Cooper—Deerslaver. 
Creasy—Fifteen Decisive Battles. 


2 Vols. 


Heroes and 





Dana—Two Years Before the Mast 
Dante— Divine Comedy. 
Demosthenes—On the Crown. 
De Quincey—English Mail Coach. 
Dickens——Christmas Stories. 
————— David Copperfield. 
———— Oliver Twist. 
———— Tale of Two Cities. 
Dodge—Hans Brinker. 
Dostoieffsky—Crime and Punishment 
The House of the Dead. 
Dumas—Count of Monte Cristo. 2 Vols. 
—— Three Musketeers. 





Eliot—Adam Bede. 

———- Romola. 
Emerson—Essays. 
Epictetus— Moral Discourses. 





Euripides—Plays of. 
Everyman and Other Miracle Plays. 


Fielding—Tom Jones. 2 Vols. 
Franklin—Autobiography. 
Froude—Essays in Literature and History. 


Gaskell—Cranford. 
Gaty—Parables from Nature. 
Goethe—Faust. Parts I and II. 
Goldsmith—Vicar of Wakefield 
Grimm—Fairy Tales. 


Ha:nilton—Federalist. 
Hawthorne—House of Seven Gables. 
———— Marble Faun. 
Wonder Book and Tanglewood 
Tales. 
Hazlitt—Table Talk. 
Herodotus—2 Vols. 
Holmes—Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. 
Professor at the Breakfast Table. 
Homer—The Iliad. 
———— The Odyssey. 
Hugo—Les Miserables. 2 Vols. 
Hume—Treatise on Human Nature. 
Huxley— Man's Place in Nature. 


Ibsen—A Doll's House, The Wild Duck, 
and the Lady from the Sea. 
Ibsen—Ghosts, An Enemy of the People, 
and Warriors in Helgoland. 
Irving—Sketch Book. 


Keats—Poems of. 
Kinglake—Eothen. 
Kingsley—Heroes (The). 
Westward Ho. 





Koran. 





EVERYMAN’S 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


The Most Wonderful Book Bar- 
gain Ever Offered to the Public 











THIS SET ONLY $6.00 


Write for circulars and full particulars. 


11 NEW VOLUMES 


JUST ADDED TO 


EVERYMAN’S LIBRARY 


Green’s Short History of the English 

People. 2 Vols. 

Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle. 

Life of the First Duke of Newcastle. 
Newman—On the Nature of Education. 
Penn’s Peace of Europe, etc. 

Ibsen’s Lady Inger of Ostraa, etc. 

Gogol’s Dead Souls. 

Balzac’s Ursule Mirouet. 

Mrs. Ewing’s Mrs. Overtheway’s Re- 
membrance. 

Mrs. Ewing’s Jackanapes, etc. 

MacDonald’s Phantastes. 








Lamb—Essays of Elia. 
Lamb—Tales from Skakespeare. 
Langland—Piers Plowman. 
Law—Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life. 
Le Sage—Gil Blas. 2 Vols. 
Lever—Harry Lorrequer. 
Lincoln—Speeches. 
Livy's History of Rome. 3 Vols. 
Lockhart—Life of Napoleon. 
Longfellow—Poems. 1823-1866. 
Lover—Handy Andy. 
Lytton—Last Days of Pompeii. 
— Rienzi. 





Macaulay—Essays. 2 Vols 
History of England 
Machiavelli—The Prince 
Malory—Le Morte d'Arthur. 2 Vols. 
Marco—tTravels. 

Marlowe—Plays and Poems 
Marryat—Children of the New Forest. 
————— Masterman Ready 

——— Mr. Midshipman Easy. 
Martineau—Feats of the Fjord. 
Mill—Utilitarianism. 

Milton—Poems. 

Montagu—Letters of. 
Montaigne—Essays. 3 Vols. 
Motley—Dutch Republic. 3 Vols. 
Mulock—John Halifax, Gentleman. 


Newman—Apologia pro Vita Sua. 


3 Vols. 








Parkman—Conspiracy of Pontiac. 2 Vols 
Pepys—Diary. 2 Vols. 
Percy—Reliques. 2 Vols. 
Pitt—Orations on the War wit 
Plato's Republic. 

Plato's Dialogues. 2 Vols 
Plutarch's Lives. 3 Vols. 
Poe—Tales. 


h France 


Prescott—Conquest of Mexico. 2 Vol 
Prothero—Psalms in Human Life 
Richardson—Pamela. 2 Vols. 
Roget's Thesaurus. 2 Vol 


Rossetti— Poems 
Ruskin—Crown of Wild Olive 
—- Sesame and Lilie 





St. Augustine—Confessior 

St. Francis—The Little Flowers 
Scott—Ivanhoe 

— Kenilworth. 


————- Talisman 





Shakespeare— Comedies. 

—— Histories 

—_—_——- Tragedies. 
Shelley—Frankenstein. 
Shelley—Poetical Works. 2 Vols 
Sheridan—Plays. 

Smith—Wealth of Nations. 2 Vols 
Sophocles— Dramas. 
Sterne—Tristram Shandy. 
Stevenson—Kidnapped. 

——— Treasure Island. 
Swift—Gulliver’s Travels 








Tennyson—Poems. 
Thackeray—Henry Esmond. 
———— Vanity Fair. 
Thoreau— Walden. 
Tolstoi—Anna Karenina. 2 Vols. 
———— War and Peace 2 Vols. 
Trollope—Small House at Allington. 
Turgeniev—Virgin Soil. 
Virgil—Aeneid. 
Walton—Compleat Angler. 
Wordsworth—Longer Poems. 
Shorter Poems. 





Yonge—The Dove in the Eagle's Nest. 
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CIVILIZATION AND CLIMATE. By ELLs. 
WORTH HUNTINGTON, Ph.D., author of “The Pulse 
of Asia.” 

Among the things to be mapped, human character as expressed in 
civilization is one of the most interesting and one whose distribution 


most needs explanation. 800. Cloth binding. 333 pages. Diagrams. 
Appendix. Index. Price $2.50 net, postpaid. 


ETHICS IN SERVICE. By WILLIAM HowWARD 
TAFT, LL.D., D.C.L. (Page Lectures.) 

Mr. Taft here offers welcome assistance to that movement for better 

ethics in business, professional and government service, which is one of 


the most promising omens of the history that we are making to-day. 
I2mo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 120 pages. Price $1.00 net, postpaid. 


SOME CHRISTIAN CONVICTIONS. A Prac- 
tical Restatement in Terms of Present- 





ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF THE WAR: Neutral 
Rights, Belligerent Claims and American 
Commerce in the Years 1914-1915. By 
EDWIN J. CLAPP, Ph.D. 

“It is a book well worth reading, for it deals with the war as it affects 


the United States and has nothing to do with impressions or judgments 
on debatable points.” —New York Sun. 


12mo. Cloth binding. 368 pages. Appendix. 
nel, postpaid. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF TENNYSON 
FROM 1809 TO 1850. By the late THOMAS 
R. LOUNSBURY, LL.D., L.H.D. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by WILBUR L. Cross, Ph.D., Editor 

of The Yale Review. 
This new biographical material concerning Tennyson is drawn from 


the memoirs, correspondence, and critical literature of the period, of 
which nothing seems to have escaped Pro- 


Index. Price $1.50 





Day Thinking. By REV. 


fessor Lounsbury. In this, the author's last 





HENRY SLOANECOFFIN, D.D. 


Dr. Coffin has restated a few essential 
Christian convictions in terms that are in- 
telligible and persuasive to persons who 
have felt the force of the various intellectual 
movements of recent years. (Seco 


Printing.) 12mo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 
223 pages. Price $1.00 net, postpaid. 


A VOICE FROM THE 
CROWD. By GEORGE 
WHARTON PEPPER. (Lyman 
Beecher Lectures delivered at 
the Yale School of Religion.) 


Thoughtful Books 
Representative of 
Contemporary Scholarship 
and Public Interest 


work, his wit, humor, and keen observation 
appear in all the freshness that characterized 
the life of Cooper, written early in his lit- 
erary career. 800. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 
500 pages. Price $2.50 net, postpaid. (In 
preparation. ) 


LEONARDO DA VINCI: 
The Artist and the Man. 
By OSWALD SIREN. Professor 
of the History of Art at the 
University of Stockholm. 


“Professor Sirén has prepared a detailed 





“It is good for the ministry to get such a 
statement as this made with such spirit and 
with such insight. And it must be good 
for the laity to have their relation to the 
ministry and its work so finely interpreted 
by one of themselves.” 

—Bishop William F. McDowell. 

(Second printing.) 800. Cloth binding. 
pee? top. 207 pages. Price $1.50 net, post- 
paid. 





UNDERCURRENTS IN 
AMERICAN POLITICS. 
By ARTHUR TWINING HAD- 
LEY, Ph.D., LL.D., President 
of Yale University. 


“The treatment is characterized by broad, 
well-balanced judgment, and represents an 
order of political thinking and writing of 
which in the United States to-day there are 
too few examples."’—Springfield Republican. 
(Second Printing.) 12 mo. Cloth binding. 


will be 


209 Elm Street 


New Haven, Conn. 





LVX ET 





VERITAS | 


A complete descriptive catalogue 
sent upon 


Yale University Press 


life of the great artist from a first-hand 
study of the material, and has depicted with 
remarkable clearness the artistic milieu out 
of which grew the masterpieces with which 
we are familiar. Jmperial 800. Cloth bind- 
ing. Gilt top. 250 pages. Over 200 illus- 
trations. Index. In a slip case. Price 
$6.00 nel, postpaid. (In preparation.) 





SAPPHO IN LEVKAS AND 
OTHER POEMS. By 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER PERCY. 


Mr. Percy writes with unusual purity and 
restraint, showing at once a mature insight 
into the psychology and ethics of passion 
and the high purpose of a young poet. /2- 
mo. Board binding. 118 pages. Price 
$1.00 net, postpaid. 


request 


225 Fifth Ave. 
New York City THE MIDDLE MILES AND 
OTHER POEMS. By LEE 


WILSON Dopp. 











Gill top. 185 pages. Index. Price $1.35 





Those who are familiar with Lee Dodd's 





net, postpaid. 


JOURNEYS TO BAGDAD. By CHARLES 5S. 
BROOKS. Illustrated with thirty woodcuts by ALLEN 
LEWIS. 

These essays have in them the pleasure of spring walks and of 
hobbies whimsically practiced. This is the first volume of Mr. 
Brooks’ essays to appear, though his style is already familiar to the 
readers of The Yale Review, among’ whom his active and—if one 
may call it so—his companionable imagination has won him a large 
circle of admirers. /2mo. Cloth binding. Gill top. 140 pages. 30 
illustrations. Ina slip case. Price $1.50 net, postpaid. 


THE NEW INFINITE AND THE OLD THE- 
OLOGY. By CAssius J. KEYSER, Ph.D., LL.D., 
author of ‘Science and Religion.” 

“This is not only a thoughtful, but a most constructive book.” 
—The Christian Register. 
12mo. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 117 pages. Price 75 cents net, 
postpaid. 





plays and those who recall the poems which 
he has written for The Allantic Monthly and The Yale Review will 
appreciate the importance of the publication of his first volume of 
verse at this time. For poetry has for some time been out of favor 
with the readers of our practically-minded age and if it is to be 
restored, it will be by the work of such talented young poets who are 
now contributing to our permanent literature. /2mo. /05 pages. 
Paper binding, 50c¢ net, board binding, 75c¢ net, postpaid. 


ELECTORAL REFORM IN ENGLAND AND 
WALES. The Development and Operation 
of the Parliamentary Franchise, 1832- 
1885. By CHARLES SEYMOUR. Ph.D. (Yale 
Historical Publications, Studies, Vol. Ill.) 

The author traces in a single field the extraordinary transformation 
which took place in English political conditions during the nineteenth 
century. 800. Cloth binding. Gilt top. 564 pages. 4 illustrations. 
Index. Price $2.50 net, postpaid. 
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Any Winston Book May Be Ordered on Approval 





THROUGH YOUR BOOKSELLER OR FROM US DIRECT 
Any of the books described below may be ordered from your bookseller, 


or from us direct, on approval, all charges prepaid. 
returned at our expense in five days. 


not please you, it may be 


If the book does 





Napoleon in Exile at St. Helena 
By Norwoop Younc. A history of Napoleon’s exile 
on St. Helena after his defeat at Waterloo, June 18, 
1815. The author is a very thorough scholar. 2 vol- 
umes. 715 pages. Demy 8vo. 100 illustrations. 


Cloth, $7.00 net. 
Napoleon in Exile at Elba 


By Norwoop Younc. The work gives an account of 
Napoleon’s residence at Elba during the critical period 
which resulted in recalling him to the leadership of the 
armies of France. 350 pages. Demy 8vo. 50 illustra- 


tions. Cloth, $3.50 net. 
The Story of the Tower of London 


By Rene Frances. Illustrated with 20 collotypes 
and an etched frontispiece. A beautifully made book 
that will arouse the admiration of all lovers of the fine 
arts. 270 pages letterpress. Size, 9%4 x 12%4 inches. 


Cloth, $5.00 net. 


The Story of Edinburgh Castle 


By Louis Werrrer, R.B.A. Similar in style to “ The 
Story of the ‘Tower of London,” and recounting the 
romantic story of this famous castle. 24 illustrations; 
16 in colors. 266 pages letterpress. Cloth, $5.00 net. 


From the Congo to the Niger 
and the Nile 


By Apo-pH Friepricu (Duke of Mecklenburg). A 
narrative full of fascination for all who enjoy a tale of 
travel and adventure. The Duke of Mecklenburg 
headed one of the most remarkable expeditions in point 
of results which ever penetrated the depths of unex- 
plored territory in Africa. ‘The adventures and dis- 
coveries of the party make interesting reading through 
two superb octavo volumes of a total of 526 pages, 
illustrated with 514 fine reproductions in color and 


black and white. Cloth, $9.00 net. 


French Canada 
and the St. Lawrence 


By J. Casrett Hopkins, F.S.S. Historical, pictur- 
esque, descriptive. Contains 25 photogravures. Printed 
on ivory-finished paper; bound in the finest style in 
cloth; ornamental cover design and cloth jacket in the 


Italian style. 8vo. Boxed, $3.00. 


Washington: The City and the 


Seat of Government 


By C. H. Forses-Linpsay. Another of the Photo- 
gravure Books, described under “ French Canada and 
the St. Lawrence,” which have gained a wide reputa- 
tion as being among the handsomest made in Europe or 
America. 25 photogravures and a map. Cloth, $3.00. 


Our New Catalogue of . 





Seeing America 
By LoGan MarsuHa.t. A descriptive and picturesque 
journey through romantic and historic cities and places, 
natural wonders, scenic marvels of national pride and 
interest. Intimate and delightful in its style. 350 
pages. 100 half-tone illustrations. Cloth, $1.25 net. 


The Jackdaw of Rheims 


By THomas INGo.pssy. Page decorations and illus- 
trations in color by Charles Folkard. Contains 12 
large color-plates and many incidental black-and-white 
drawings. Bound in royal purple cloth, stamped in 
gold. Size, 1014 x 1334 inches. Handsomely boxed, 


$3.00 net. 
The Cry for Justice 


An anthology of the literature of social protest. The 
Review of Reviews says: “ It is a new world’s history, 
and a vision of hope for the world’s future.” 950 


Illustrated. Cloth,$2.00 net. 


A Textbook of the War 


By J. Wa. Wuire, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D. Ex-Attor- 
ney-General James M. Beck says: “ It is undoubtedly 
the most effective compilation of facts, quotations, and 
citations vet contributed to the vast literature on this 
subject.” 500 pages. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Ireland: Vital Hour 


By ArtHuR Lyncn, M.P. An illuminating book, 
written with that rare spirit of patriotism which seeks 
the weaknesses and the strength of the materials of 
which the Irish nation of the future must be built. 


Cloth, $2.50 net. 
The Factories and Other Poems 


By MarcareT WippemMer. Miss Widdemer has the 
poet’s insight into many moods, and the gift of spon- 
taneous music. “ Her right to a high place is proved 
time and again. . . A remarkable book.”’—Chi- 
cago Evening Post. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


Notable Women in History 


By Wius J. Assorr. Indorsed by prominent men 
and women, and leading officials of women’s clubs, as a 
distinct contribution to the cause of women. A very 
appropriate gift book. Octavo. Cloth, gilt top. Over 
400 pages. 32 illustrations. $2.40 


International Encyclopedia of 


Prose and Poetical Quotations 


By Witi1amM J. WatvsH. Contains good qualities of 
former similar works, with many new and important 
features. Includes quotations from American authors. 
Topical index, authors’ index, and complete concord- 
ance. 1,100 pages. 8vo. Cloth, $2.00 net. 
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Keeping Step 

O speak of literature without reference to 
fi the war would be a joy. It would also be an 
attectation. Literature becomes a reality as an inter- 
action between the author and the reader, and no 
sophisticated reader scans a book today who is not 
pervaded by the war. The old conception of human 
relations, of international ethics, of national con- 
sciousness, of the citizen’s place in the state, of self- 
assertion and self-sacrifice, had been formed by the 
present generations on a certain established order, 
an order that wars had aftected but had 
partially revised. This war has changed it 
all. It has not re-written Dickens and Blake 
and Spenser. It has not altered a line of 
Dante or the Greek anthology. But it is revising 
the imaginations that respond to such souls. The 
war is ploughing contemporary imagination with 
shell and shrapnel. It is ripping it with steel. It 
is wrenching the foundations of comfort and testing 
the foundations of faith. Nothing that preceded 
1914 will in the end be unqualified by this convulsion 
of the world. The expressions will not be different, 
but they will impress a different mind in men. 

The wish precedes the idea, and it is the ettort 
of men everywhere to establish at once their per- 
sonal vision of the war. The old conceptions al- 
tered, it is the aim of novelists, poets, philosophers, 
psychologists, men of religion, men of worldly af- 
fairs, to rush forward a new conception—a con- 
ception based in most cases on the strength of their 
desires. This first convulsion in literature means 
only that the war is being fought out on paper as 
well as in the trenches, that writing men are s°eking 
with their own weapons to establish those “ truths ’ 


very 


for which their compatriots are giving their lives. 
This confusion of current literature adds to the con- 
fusion of minds torn by the conflict. The task 
of criticism at such a time is bewildering. Critics 
who themselves are revising their conceptions are 
driven to attempt interpretation. 
effort to measure with a sieve. 
But however difficult it may be to conceive the 
world readjusted on a basis not frantically partisan, 
there is a process in mankind that does make for 
tenable ideas. A wounded world is in one respect 
like a wounded body. It excites forces within it- 


It seems like an 


self that seek to repair or offset the wound. Lhe 
red corpuscles have their strict spiritual analogy. 
here are men who, in the very midst of atHicted 
society, write with an instinctive effort to recon 
struct a social conception of the world. It is not 
that these men also have not been challenged | 

the war for their decision as to the meaning o 
life. The war has brought in its own fashion 


day of judgment. It has compelled men t 
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lefinitely their idea of good and evil, and to decide 
whether they will live and die by that choice. The 
is in it- 
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asiest decision, the decision not to 
self fateful. It commits its makers 
they might have turned. But every man who 
not partisan is not thereby a Laodicean. Men are 
needed who will primarily do what they can toward 
making a new conception that will hold. 

If criticism can discriminate faithfully between 
the literature that is thus looking forward and the 
literature that refuses to look forward, it has helped 
in a far-reaching crisis. It has prepared the mind 
to work with the forces of life. 

It is not the war alone, however, that asks for 
such criticism. It is the whole process of industrial- 
ism and social interrelation that made possible this 
war. To assimilate life to new art is no easier 
task than to assimilate life to new ideas. Ihe 
whole tendency of men is to fight against any such 
change. If industrialism brings with it a modern 
urban civilization, mechanistic and inflexible, men 
naturally resist the notion that there is beauty or 
can be beauty in its ungrateful conditions. It is th: 
task of criticism to encourage such artists as 
veal the beauty in these obligatory novelties of 
life. 
cally. 
make or find an esthetic response. 
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What men live by they come to adapt wstheti- 
Even in the trenches the soldier 


lov e of 


beauty ’’ should not, consequently, 


the orthodox forms. If beauty appear anywhere, 
in the least ingratiating surroundings or in the “‘sud- 
den splendor’ of the most unpromising lives, the 


genuine critic will rejoice in it. By seeking to 1m- 


pose on life the conditions that seem to us pregnant 
with beauty, we do something to cultivate it. But 
we do more to cultivate it by recognizing it in those 
conditions imposed by life itself. It is not easy to 
modify the economic activities in which men most 


readily make their living. But it is imperative to 
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detect in those activities the human aptitude for 
beauty. ‘The best criticism is that which loves life 
so well as to take beauty as it comes. 

An intenser perception of the present crisis will 
in the end affect America as a whole. So far our 
provincialism has not coped with the crisis. The 
result of it will therefore be more likely to strike 
the great American people in other regions than 
the illuminated heart or the vivified mind. But 
this makes the sophisticated judgment more conse- 
quential than ever. It should impel the readers of 
books to pay every heed to genuine criticism. It 
should impel every critic to know well the life that 
is the father of all books. 


Reconciling Irreconcilables 


The Reconciliation of Government with Liberty, by 
John W. Burgess. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 
$2.50 net. 


URING the constitutional and political discussions 

which culminated in the presidential campaign of 
1912, apologists for the traditional American political 
system were prone to assert that the Constitution and the 
government of the United States was the final and almost 
the perfect extract of the accumulated political experience 
of mankind. It did not invite or permit amendment and 
improvement. Any change in its essential provisions must 
be a change for the worse. As an aftermath of the dis- 
cussion Mr. John W. Burgess has written a book en- 
titled “ The Reconciliation of Government with Liberty,” 
specifically for the purpose of proving the American Con- 
stitution of some years ago to be the consummate flower of 
the political wisdom of the world. Just as Hegel considered 
the Prussian state of his day to be the triumphant result 
of a long process of rational political evolution, so Mr. 
Burgess considers the American system to be the most sat- 
isfactory solution of the ultimate political problem—the 
problem of reconciling government with liberty. 

Mr. Burgess’ method of establishing his thesis is simple. 
In the first place he assumes without discussion that “ it 
has been the search of the ages to find a political system, 
the travail of the ages to construct one, in which Govern- 
ment and Liberty shall be reconciled.” In the book now 
being reviewed he records and analyzes the result of this 
search. He begins with an account of the “ effort of Asia”’ 
to solve the problem, and he soon reaches the conclusion 
that to the “ genius of Asia,’ which is religious, the “‘so- 
lution of the problem ot the reconciliation of Government 
and Liberty is clearly extremely difficult, not to say im- 
possible.” Having disposed of Asia he turns to the “effort 
of Europe,” which has been sufficiently prolonged and 
strenuous to require for its analysis about two hundred and 
fifty pages out of the three hundred and eighty contained 
in the volume. The Athenian state in his opinion made 
“a great and promising ”’ attempt to solve the momentous 
problem; but it seems to have failed because the court of 
the Areopagus—which acted as a kind of censor of the 
government in the interest of liberty—was not as inde- 
pendent of popular dictation as is our own Supreme Court. 
The Grecian effort ended consequently in mere despotism. 
So did that of Rome, for in the system of the Empire “ as 
finally adjusted by Diocletian there was no place whatever 
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for the constitutional Liberty of the Individual.” During 
many centuries thereafter the Christian church consti- 
tuted the only effective check upon governmental despotism. 
In the same way the author dismisses the political system 
of the primitive Germans with the condemnation that “ it 
secured Individual Liberty only by participation of the In- 
dividual in governmental power’’—“a crude and ineffec- 
tual way.”’ 

It is scarcely necessary to accompany Mr. Burgess on his 
somewhat dreary journey across the ages of political ob- 
scurantism until the dawn of modern constitutionalism. 
Considering that his method is fundamentally analytic 
rather than historical, he wastes an enormous amount of 
space on incomplete summaries of the political history of 
the several European nations. The result always is either 
that Liberty is ascendant over Government and anarchy 
has supervened, or Government has thrown Liberty for a 
fall, and the nations were plunged into a more or less com- 
plete despotism. The significant part of the book is not 
found in this torturing of history in the interest of its 
conformity to an orthodox formula, but in the chapters 
towards the end in which modern constitutional govern- 
ment in Europe and America is described, and its embodi- 
ment in the political systems of different countries an- 
alyzed and compared. 

The extraordinary feature of this phase of Mr. Burgess’ 
discussion is his method of considering modern constitu- 
tions not as living bodies of law or structures of govern- 
ment which in their operation have actually succeeded 
in reconciling government with liberty, but as essays in 
theoretical constitution-making, which do or do not measure 
up to what he considers the standards of abstract perfection. 
These standards are complicated and exacting, and their 
application results in a series of startling practical judg- 
ments. Great Britain is usually supposed to have succeeded 
in combining more individual liberty with a more author'ita- 
tive government than any European nation, but according to 
Mr. Burgess its constitution is radically and hopelessly in- 
ferior. It shares with the constitutions of Russia, Austria 
and Italy the “ almost fatal defect” of not possessing “‘ an 
organized Sovereign back of both Government and Lib- 
In this respect the constitution of Switzerland is the 
only one which furnishes “a fair foundation” for the so- 
lution of the ultimate problem. The constitution of Great 
Britain is also fundamentally defective, because it does not 
offer a “ well-defined sphere of Individual Immunity 
against governmental power ’—that is, a Bill of Rights 
protected against violation by the legislature. Another al- 
most equally fatal drawback to the British system of gov- 
ernment is that of its two legislative bodies one is sub- 
ordinate to the other, whereas, according to Mr. Burgess, 
“ Political Science insists upon a parity of Powers’’ be- 
tween the two parts of a dual legislature. The countries 
which enjoy the inestimable blessing of two equally power- 
ful legislative bodies are Russia, Germany, Austria, 
Sweden and Switzerland; and the reason for their political 
superiority over Great Britain and France is, in Mr. Bur- 
gess’ opinion, ridiculously simple. They are the states in 
which “men of intelligence, character, thrift and wealth 
still occupy stations in political society” warranted by their 
public services. They are the states in which the “ higher 
classes have retained their vigor and courage” and have 
buckled on “a spiritual armor,” which gives them the 
same “mastery over their fellows that the helmet and 
breastplate of steel gave their predecessors.” 

Without going any further into the details of Mr. Bur- 
gess’ discussion of the “ European effort,” we can jump to 
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his conclusion. He cannot consider the present constitu- 
tions of the European states as offering “ any satisfactory 
solution of the great problem of the reconciliation of Gov- 
ernment with Liberty. Liberty is sacrificed to government 
in them all.” And the sacrifice would already have been 
disastrous were it not for the restraining influence “ of a 
rational philosophy of the state” in the Teutonic nations 
and the influence of the Roman church in the Latin na- 
tions. And as against this verdict of European failure, 
there is an equally emphatic verdict of American success. 
According to Mr. Burgess, “ the six South American states, 
viz.: Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Peru, Uruguay and 
Venezuela have from the point of view of the problem of 
the reconciliation of Government with Liberty, made some 
considerable advance over the European states.’ They 
have avoided “the tendency to autocracy on the one side 
or Parliamentary absolutism on the other.” Mr. Burgess 
admits that they “ appear” to lag behind Europe in “ their 
general political civilization,” but what of that? A nation 
can apparently make a great advance in a solution of the 
problem of reconciling government with liberty and still 
make a poor showing when it comes to “ general political 
civilization.”” In the case of the United States there is no 
such drawback. Our own system was defective in certain 
essential respects until after the Civil War, but the Four- 
teenth Amendment, which prevents “any state in the Union 
from depriving any person of life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law and from denying to any person the 
equal protection of the laws, completed the realm of the 
Individual Immunity against governmental power, and the 
judicial interpretations in a sense generally favorable to 
liberty—gave to the United States of America the most 
perfect system of civil liberty, the best protected and guar- 
anteed against governmental power, ever attained in the 
civilized world.” 

Even a perfect political system does not, however, seem 
to be any less ephemeral than the imperfect constitutions of 
other countries and other times. As long ago as 1898 the 
process of deterioration began, because of the acquisition by 
the United States of insular dependencies and the decisions 
of the Supreme Court making the government omnipotent 
in the colonies. This was the beginning, and it was fol- 
lowed by a still more dangerous change in the adjustment 
of government to liberty. A demagogic attack began to be 
made on corporate wealth early in the new century, but as 
long as Congress was unable to tax incomes it could not 
be carried very far. But alas, at the instigation of so sound 
a lawyer and so eminent a political scientist as Mr. Taft 
himself, an amendment to the Constitution was passed tak- 
ing away the all-important guarantee of Individual Lib- 
erty, and Congress was empowered to tax individual and 
corporate incomes according to any method which it cared 
to adopt. Since then we have, according to Mr. Burgess, 
“no real constitutional Government upon the most im- 
portant of all subjects, the relation of government to the 
individual’s right to property.”” Thus the idyllic perfection 
of the American political system as it prevailed during the 
last two decades of the nineteenth century has vanished. 
The United States has been betrayed into an “ imperial 
policy abroad” and a “ paternal policy at home.” “ The 
Jingo and the Social Reformer have gotten together and 
have formed a political party which threatened to capture 
the Government and use it for the realizations of their 
program of Caesaristic paternalism, a danger which appears 
to have been averted only by the other parties having them- 
selves adopted the program in a somewhat milder degree 
and form.” 
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It would, however, be unjust to Mr. Burgess to give 
the impression that he is entirely opposed to “ paternalism.” 
But he prefers paternalism to be as thoroughly paternal as 
it is in the Fatherland. He quotes with approval the fol- 
lowing words of the German Emperor uttered some twen- 
ty-five years ago: ‘* Das Mass ertraglicher socialer Reform 
ist bedingt durch die Starke des Staatsgewalt und deshalb 
ist bei uns vieles méglich was anderwarts vielleicht 
gefahrlich ware.” In other words, an exceptionally stable 
and powerful government which stood above al! social 
classes and was independent of them might be trusted to 
exercise coercion on one class for the benefit of another, but 
an unstable shifting government representing a propertyless 
class which would benefit from confiscation and the redis- 
tribution of wealth cannot be trusted with any such power. 
Paternalism, that is, may have a chance of success in an 
autocratic state somewhat independent of public opinion, 
like Prussia, because such a state might really have the 
wisdom of a father, but in a modern democracy the policy 
of a majority embodies merely the whims or the cupidity 
of a mob. They have not the slightest idea of what is 
really good for them; they have no real power of learning; 
and if they act, their action will be dictated by base and 
selfish motives. In so far as social reform is necessary it 
must be handed down from above. ‘The coercion implied 
by a social policy must not be an expression of the popular 
will or be mitigated by popular consent. In this particular 
case government can be allowed to tamper with liberty be- 
cause such interference involves only the liberties of the 
great mass of the people. 


H.C 


The Novel of Ideas 


HE cretinous butlers who make up the mass of re- 
‘T spectable English critics have always disliked Mr. 
Wells. This is partly because he is alive. Admitting the 
greatness of the dead means platform tickets and one’s 
name in the Times, long dinners passing into a drowse of 
speeches spiced with the better-known quotations from 
Horace, and all the treats that make up the literary “bean- 
feast '’ known as the centenary. But to hail the greatness 
of the living is to admit that something planted in the same 
soil as oneself has grown to a mightier flower. Moreover 
the butlers very rightly fear that if Mr. Wells goes on as 
he is doing the household will be broken up and they will 
be turned out of their pantries; for he has inspired the 
young to demand clear thinking and intellectual passion 
from the governing classes, instead of the sexual regularity 
which was their one virtue and which, he has hinted, is 
merely part of a general slothfulness and disinclination for 
adventure. Ostensibly they are not butlers at all. They 
pretend to be priests of art, and as such they are attempt- 
ing to object to Mr. Wells’ latest and most dangerous 
book, “ The Research Magnificent.” 

They say it is not beautiful; it is as physically beautiful 
as a bowl of roses, as a ray of sunlight striking deep through 
cold green water, as mists full of rainbows on a wet moun- 
tain. They say the characters are puppets; if we have never 
met Benham, the white-faced researcher after aristocracy, 
it is only because he is still half the world away, standing 
in the mad Indian moonlight of the jungle, facing the tiger 
as it draws itself lengthily from the darkness into the 
frosted silver of the clearing, and lifting a lean hand to it: 
“Tam Man. The Thought of the world.” They say it 
is a dreary stocktaking of dry things of the mind; it is full 
of a kind wisdom that gilds the dull appearances of this 
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world. Ever since my schooldays I have been thinking of 
my teachers as people with badly-shaped heads who found 
the works of George Frederic Watts “ helpful,” and liked 
Wordsworth in a defensive sort of way as though it ab- 
solved them from liking anybody newer and bolder. But 
here, from reading Benham’s note on his schoolmaster 
father, I suddenly remember and understand all sorts of 
straggling, dingy intimations which should have told me 
that these people were honorable and profoundly pathetic. 
“My father did manage to convey to me his belief that 
there were these fine things, honor, high aims, nobilities. 
If I did not get this belief from him, then I do not know 
how I got it. But it was as if he hinted at a treasure that 
had got very dusty in an attic, a treasure which he hadn’t 
himself been able to spend.’’ And as one hates school less 
for these phrases, so one loves life much more for Benham’s 
demand that we should be aristocrats, “ each one in the 
measure of his personal quality an aristocrat, refusing to be 
restrained by fear, refusing to be restrained by pain, re- 
solved to know and understand up to the hilt of his under- 
standing, resolved to sacrifice all the common stuff of his 
life to the perfection of his peculiar gift, a purged man, a 
trained, selected, artificial man, not simply free, but lordly 
free, filled and sustained by pride.’’ But the butlers no 
more care for this sweetening and illumination of the world 
than they marvel that a man who three years ago published 
that base and absurd book, ‘“ The Passionate Friends,” 
should to-day publish this noble and technically perfect 
novel. ‘‘ Mr. Wells,”’ they say, “ allows himself to fall 
into disquisitions. Ideas have no place in a novel.” 

This dogma that ideas have no place in a novel is poison- 
ous nonsense that ought not to be spread in a society where 
the mind is unnaturally receptive because it is fatigued by 
the contemplation of horror. An artist who is inspired to 
creation not by ideas but only by the stimulus of wild ex- 
ternal adventure is an interpretative rather than a creative 
artist. As a dancer must wait for the music, so he must 
wait for loud events to give a tune for the movements of his 
imagination. As soon as Rudyard Kipling no longer saw 
from his window little brown men walking light and sin- 
ister like carnivores in the molten Indian sunlight, but 
looked out instead on the pump and three geese on the vil- 
lage green, his mind refused to dance. It is long since 
Joseph Conrad left the sea, and his imagination no longer 
gets its rhythm from the‘storms. But the man in whose 
brain ideas circle upwards to the truth has the rhythm of 
their flight and the adventure of their quest perpetually 
within him. They are visitants that every artist must 
harbor if he wants to be permanently in communion with 
the mind of the world. 

The history of literature proves abundantly that an idea 
is not a motive power that ought to be hidden behind an 
anecdote as an automobile engine is concealed by the bon- 
net. “ Don Quixote” as frankly and exclusively discusses 
an idea comically as “ The Brothers Karamazov ”’ discusses 
one tragically. Indeed the magic force of an idea depends 
upon its nakedness. Zola and Tolstoy were both men of 
the same epoch who sinned similarly against art and the 
flesh. Both men pinned life down on the board of realism 
as one pins down a butterfly, and did not see that thereby 
they deprived it of the movement which was its essence: 
the description of the race in “ Anna Karénina” is as chill 
a slab of death as the description of the garden in “ La 
Faute de l'Abbé Mouret.”” Both men were not clean about 
love. There is hardly an affair of passion in the works of 
Zola which should not have been dealt with by the local 
And it is an ironic revelation of Tol- 
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stoy’s fitness to lead men back to simplicity that he had that 
shame of nakedness and the body that is found usually in 
the slum-dwellers who are the victims of the most compli- 
cated processes of civilization. These books were written 
from thirty to forty years ago; and every intervening year 
has made it truer that a picture of humanity which does nor 
take account of its thoughts about high and abstract things 
is false and unarresting. ‘To-day every one of us moves at 
the same time in the personal world of passions and desire 
for comtort, and the impersonal world of ideas, as the swim 
mer gives his body at once to the air and the sea. 

This activity of the intellect is not a modern foulness 
hanging over mankind like smoke over a city, but a part of 
human soundness. “ It is as natural to seek explanations and 
arrange facts as it is to make love, or adorn a hut, or show 
kindness to a child,” says Mr. Wells. “ It is a folly I will 
not even dispute about, that man’s only natural implement 
is the spade. Imagination, pride, exalted desire are just as 
much Man as are hunger and thirst and sexual curiosities 
and the panic dread of unknown things.” To draw man 
kind without these instincts is to draw him and rub out the 
cause of his beauty. For as the path of a star is decided by 
the resistance of the medium through which it passes, so the 
emotions travel to ugliness or fineness according to th: 
quality and education of the mind into which they leap 
We admit this dependence upon the mind for beauty in life 
if we do not in art. Otherwise that great stone house with 
the blindish-looking windows which stands on the hills not 
tar from here would be a temple of inspiration for artists, 
instead of a thing that hurts the nerves whenever it is 
thought of. The little girls and boys who inhabit it are 
very often slips of young loveliness and are gifted, I am 
told by those whom the state employs to look after them, 
with extremely warm and liberal passions. Yet the novel 
about the feeble-minded has not yet been written. 

It is plain that Mr. Wells writes about ideas because he 
is in love with the truth and not because he desires a richer 
kind of beauty. But this only means that, like all great 
beauty, like the wonder that emerges from the metaphysical 
speculation of “ Hamlet” or the magic that is spun by 
Dostoevsky’s moral discussions, the eftect of “ The Re 
search Magnificent” is accidental. The people who sit in 
the great room of his story would seem to any other author 
compelled to failure by their association with Benham, the 
white-faced prig who will not look up from his papers 
Very pleasantly would Mr. Henry James fill a story with 
the gleaming good breeding and silvery brightness of Ben 
ham’s little mother, Lady Marayne, and indeed it is not 
so long since Mr. Wells himself approved the type in Lady 
Mary Justin. Amanda his wife, the wild-haired Amanda 
of infinite delights, was right to give herself to a courtlier 
knight when Benham left her to pursue a cold idea. Yet 
when the torch of the intellect is thrust into the room these 
appearances melt and change. If aristocracy be our aim 
and if it means fineness and honesty, then this little woman 
who spends the wealth of the world on the decoration of 
her mean little body is an offense to the spirit; and Amanda, 
hollow as a troll-woman, had behind her adventurousness 
so little of “that passion to get things together into one 
aristocratic aim, that restraint of purpose, that imperative 
to focus,” that a man could stay by her only by the destruc 
tion of his soul. Benham, the white-faced prig, is a king 
pale with striving, and the papers in his hands reveal the 
magic secret of the world. If we found that a something 
sits among the stars and does not know that he is God, 
does not know that the quaint little world he imagined one 
idle day a million years ago was forced thereby into exist- 
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ence, and was even now spinning and dripping blood as it 
spins, how we would cry up the news to those unknowing 
ears! It is something as strange as this that Benham tells 
us. There is “ an unseen kingship ruling the whole globe, 
a King Invisible, who is the Lord of Truth and all sane 
loyalty. There is the link of our order, the new knight- 
hood, the new aristocracy, the new aristocracy that must at 
last rule the earth. There is our Prince. He is in me, he is 
in vou; he is latent in all mankind.” Here at last is a temple 
for our homeless faiths, a place of beauty where we can 
satisfy the human instinct for high endeavors, a place of 
power where we compromise our ambition, the leadership of 
the world. And it has been revealed to us by the despised 
attribute, the intellect, which we are told should be taken 
from the hot grasp of the artist and left to the cold hands 
of the professor. 
Resecca Wes' 
!ondon. 


Desire as Hero 
The “ Genius,” by Theodore Dreiser. New York: John 
Lane Co. $1.50 net. 


HE insistent theme of Mr. Dreiser's work is desire, 

perennial, unquenchable. The critic who would 
discuss him takes his life in his hands. He must either be 
denounced as an advocate of prostitution, or an admirer o. 
that second-rate pseudo-passion which Mr. Hearst and his 
able fictional lieutenants have made it their business to in- 
troduce to our American consciousness. A public which 
uses the word “sex” as indiscriminately as it does would 
be very hard to talk to on the subject of desire. As cur- 
rently used, sex has a subtly derogatory sense. What it 
really means is, ‘“ We have no intention of making primar) 
the values and implications which cluster around desire.” 
A recent naive critic expressed it exactly when he preferred 
Booth Tarkington to Tagore and Artzibashef because 
Tarkington makes business the master-motive of life, to 
which religion and sex are incidental. One simply takes 
them for granted in a turmoil the vortex of which is pro- 
fessional or business action. Of course no great Continental! 
novelist ever believed this, Rolland or Dostoevsky or Tol- 
stoi or Frenssen or Nexé, and it is in this contrast of values 
that we get our American uniqueness in the imaginative 
world. The major motive of these Continentals is almost 
always the inexorable desire of life, a desire which is no 
more physical than it is spiritual, a desire which consists 
often of walking in the mud with the face towards the 
stars. This push and yearning is what makes for religion 
and art in a kind of insatiable straining towards realization 
and perfection. The East has too much of it and tries to 
put it to sleep. The West in the last century had almost 
too much, but struggled nobly to make something out of it. 
That struggle, embittered by a new knowledge of how 
meanly constituted the world was, produced modern litera- 
ture. 

No matter how badly Mr. Dreiser might do his work, 
he would be significant as the American novelist who has 
most felt this subterranean current of life. Many novelists 
have seen this current as a mere abyss of sin from which 
the soul is to be dragged to the high ground of moral pur- 
pose and redemption, but this will not quite do. The great 
interpreters see life as a struggle between this desire and the 
organized machinery of existence, but they are not eager, as 
we are, to cover up and belittle the desire. There can be 
little creative imagination as long as we regard the motion- 
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picture trappings and action of lite, the safe running in 
social harness, as “ realer” than primeval or almost sub 
conscious forces. 

That Mr. Dreiser is our only novelist who tries to plumb 
tar below this conventional superstructure is his great dis 
tinction. We have enough “ red blood "’ in our fiction, but 
too much of it is patently compounded of carmine and 
water. And if we are to talk of bestiality, there is nothing 
more bestial than the romantic love ot the conventional 
novel. What Mr. Dreiser has discovered is that “ libido” 
which was nothing more than the scientific capturing of this 
nineteenth-century desire. You may come away from the 
Freudians and the Jungians chagrined at their technical 
ties and horrified at their phenomena, but you can scarcely 
deny that they have found and interpreted a central /eit- 
motiv of our human living, which is immensely to illuminate 


our understanding of ourselves and the world about us 
What Mr. Dreiser seems to me to do is to give us a crudel 
impressive fictional portrayal of this motive. His hero is 
really not Sister Carrie or the Titan or the Genius, but 
that desire within us that pounds in manifold guise agains* 
the iron walls of experience. Sister Carrie was a mass o! 
undifferentiated desire, craving finery and warmth and 
light and sympathy quite as much as satisfied sex. The 
masculine Titan appeared in unpleasantly crystallized form 
of physical passion. In the Genius the libido takes the 
form of an insatiable desire which is sexual and yet incura- 
bly aesthetic. In his world, genuine spiritual monogamy 
would be an idée fixe, a kind of pathological petrifaction of 
desire. Here it is always overleaping the particular, seeking 
something elemental, almost metaphysical, that eludes the 
individual woman. The “ Genius ”’ himself calls it Beauty, 
and perhaps that is as good a word as any. Some magical 
manna he seems to seek in the women he is mad about. 
As they pass from his sight, that spirit merely becomes in- 
carnated in another form. ‘To those who would dismiss a 
character like Eugene Witla, the “ Genius,” as a beast, such 
an interpretation will seem over-idyllic. But he eludes 
moral capture. From Mr. Dreiser's first chapter we are 
out on a wider and more perilous sea. 

Mr. Dreiser carries his hero over a restless field of ad- 
venture. From his boyhood in the Illinois town he takes 
him to Chicago and little jobs, until he discovers artisti 
talent and is drawn to the dazzling life of New York. 
(Mr. Dreiser never quite gets over this dazzle.) Studio 
life, exhibitions, social intrigue, come to a halt in nervous 
collapse and the effort to recover through hard physical 
labor. When the Genius’s career revives, it is in the form 
of advertising art and the dizzy directorship of the United 
Magazines Corporations. Ultimately his good art reasserts 
itself; and he regains his place in the world. Through all 
of this runs the tragic stream of incontinence. 

Mr. Dreiser writes of the erotic with an almost religious 
solemnity. There is something crudely massive about such 
a long epic of desire. There is a touch of the same Greek 
tragic note which vibrates through “ Spoon River Anthol- 
ogy.” The Genius, swept away by girlish beauty, is him- 
self bewildered by the vehemence of the Unknown Eros 
within him. That experience of such thrilling loveliness 
should end in such bitter and humiliating woe! Like 
Medea’'s ‘“O wrath within me! Spare my children!” he 
feels himself haunted by this power not himself which 
makes for unrighteousness. The storms of angry chagrin 
which his unfaithfulness excites in his wife Angela bring 
him only the most undisguised astonishment. There is 
almost Greek irony too in the fact that the only good, 
responsible and dutiful act which he performs—his mar- 
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riage to the devoted Angela—precipitates many of the hor- 
rors. When her child finally releases her in death from a 
purgatory of agonized jealousy, we are left with the un- 
quenched Genius, worn but not repentant, restored to his 
painting and reconciled in a devotion to his unwelcome 
little daughter. 

This does not pretend to be a solution. Through the 
chaotic welter of his artistic, business, and social career, the 
Genius wearily seeks a guiding thread which does not 
emerge. His researches in Herbert Spencer, cosmic philoso- 
phy, and Mrs. Eddy, are curiously typical manifestations of 
the libido. Mr. Dreiser seems to take them all very seriously, 
but he is honest in not making them points of satiation for 
weary desire. Very true also is the contrast between the 
Genius’s hard and realistic art and his supersensuous life. 
He never becomes integrated, because with talent and pas- 
sion and intelligence he yet finds himself in a world which is 
too diverse and too big for him. He is on a sea which is 
full of cross-currents where he cannot steer. The major 
current pulls him where he would not go. And the sea 
opens so far on every side that he does not know in what 
direction he wants to steer. One feels that this chaos 
is not only in the Genius’s soul, but also in the author’s 
soul, and in America’s soul. 

Mr. Dreiser compels and convinces almost entirely in 
spite of his method. He has no distinction of style. His 
conversation is negligible, and at times falls even below the 
level of cheapness. He is portentously wordy. He has no 
humor. And yet one reads him. In the 736 pages, one 
skips only the business and social details—which are too 
minute to be even good photography. One reads him be- 
cause he never forgets that he is talking about life as it is 
lived, and because he takes it seriously. Even scenes of 
freezing realism like the birth of Angela’s child do not 
offend as they might. He is always saved by a plodding 
sincerity. His people are rarely desirable or interesting. 
Yet they live and you cannot escape them. 

And for all its dull and rather cheap texture, the book is 
set in a light of youthful idealism. Nobody but Mr. 
Dreiser could manage this fusion, but it is there. For the 
Genius the golden glow shines from everything. Always 
there is a sense of the miraculous beauty of girls, the soft 
clinging of charming atmospheres. Of sordid realists Mr. 
Dreiser is certainly the most idealistic. You cannot dis- 
illusion him. He still believes in, and still gives, a sense 
of the invincible virginality of the world. 

I trust that the quotation marks in the title indicate Mr. 
Dreiser’s realization that he has created only a second-rate 
personality, that he never, indeed, creates any but second- 
rate personalities. In the Genius he has made, however, 
a grandiose caricature of the masculine soul. And his real 
hero, anyway, is not his second-rate personality, but the 
desire of life. For this, much shall be forgiven him. 

RANDOLPH BouRNE. 


Egoism in Poetry 


GOISM goes into poetry as well as into every other 
expression and every other activity. Nevertheless it 
seems right that the thing that inspired the poem should 
not be dwarfed by the poet’s vision of himself. The poem, 
presumably, is for generations; the poet is a passing man 
or woman: when the poet makes himself appear more im- 
portant than the occasion of his poem we are uware of an 
inversion. 
One of the several differences between the imagist verse 
and the work of the accepted poets is that in the new verse 
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there are many such inversions. Burns writes about a 
mouse and the mouse is not diminished by a grain. Byron 
writes about things that are obviously big—mountains, the 
sea, battlefields—and he leaves them at least as big in our 
imaginations as they were before. Now we may look at 
the work of some of the imagists. Mr. John Gould 
Fletcher writes about a city and it becomes as small as a 
place bestridden by a Colossus (‘‘ London Excursion ’’). 
Mr. Richard Aldington writes about a girl and she be- 
comes, not a living creature, but a shell (‘ Daisy”). 
When one speaks of egoism in poetry there is always some- 
one present who mentions Byron. Byron puts himselt 
forward as Sardanapalus the poet-king and as Manfred 
the mortal who has earned an immortal’s doom; he draws 
attention to himself on the field of Waterloo and he de 
claims about his love for the Ocean. And yet even Byron's 
poetry does not leave the sayhe impression of egoism as do 
the poems of nearly all writers who have published 
imagist verse. if you believe that Byron was a great egoist 
in poetry read “ When We Two Parted,” and then look 
at Mr. Aldington’s “ Daisy ”’: 


WHEN WE TWO PARTED 


When we two parted 

In silence and tears, 

Half broken-hearted 

To sever for years, 

Pale grew thy cheek and cold, 
Colder thy kiss; 

Surely that hour foretold 
Sorrow to this. 


They name thee before me, 
A knell to mine ear; 

A shudder comes o’er me— 
Why wert thou so dear? 
They know not I knew thee, 
Who knew thee too well: 
Long, long shall I rue thee, 
Too deeply to tell. 


DAISY 


You were my playmate by the sea. 
We swam together. 
Your girl’s body had no breasts. 


To-day I pass through the streets. 

She who touches my arm and talks with me 
Is—who knows? Helen of Sparta, 
Dryope, Laodamia. 


And there are you 
A whore in Oxford Street. 


Now Byron’s poem may be of the drawing-room while 
Mr. Aldington’s is of the mountain; “When We Two 
Parted” may be nerveless and sentimental while “ Daisy”’ is 
clean-cut and virile. But Byron’s is certainly less egoistic 
than the poem in “ Some Imagist Poets.”” One poem shows 
concern for a life other than the poet’s; the other is con- 
cerned with the writer’s own moment. 

Those whom we may call the accepted poets wrote with 
constant reference to something which they thought was 
outside themselves—something that was not dwarfed by 
their own proportions. With Burns this something was 


the life of a community. With Blake it was God. With 
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Byron it was a blighting and destructive force in nature 
and in the heart of man. With Shelley it was made up of 
ideal systems. With Wordsworth it was the still, endur- 
ing life in inanimate nature. And so it was with the other 
poets. They do not seem egoistic because they write with 
constant reference to something outside themselves. Poets 
often brag. Landor makes the familiar brag when he tells 
the beloved that Helen and Alcestis live because of verse 
and that he and she will be hailed when Oblivion hides 
the peopled hills because of what he has written of her. 
But even this poem of Landor’s does not appear egoistic. 
Like Byron, like Shelley, like the others, he wrote with 
reference to something that had his respect if not his awe 
—to art, which he thought he loved next to nature, but 
which was for him what his community was to Burns, 
and what the life in nature was to Wordsworth. 

The imagists do not make reference to anything out- 
side themselves that has their imaginative regard. ‘The 
writer, then, appears to be more important than the oc- 
casion for his expression, and the verses produced seem to 
be unusually egoistic. (1 have to make an exception in the 
case of some of Mr. D. H. Lawrence's poems—they are 
dramatic lyrics in which the poet speaks of an ego other 
than his own.) Of course, many who have written toler- 
able verse have made lip-regard to some conventional im- 
aginative conception and have concealed an egoism in that 
way. I do not do this, an imagist might say; I give you 
at least the truth of my egoism. A student of literature 
might say in reply, you must then appeal to the tolerance 
of the generations; Heine appealed to it by being witty 
and by being unique. Some of the imagists try to be witty. 
But the form they have adopted does not tend to make 
their verse unique. 

These poets may not have enlarged the domain of litera- 
ture but they have certainly enlarged the scope of current 
expression. They have added shrugs and gestures to poetry. 
Formerly one had to reserve a stray impression or a stray 
desire until one had enough substance to fill at least two 
stanzas; now one can embody such strays in three lines, 
one word and four dots. Our every reaction can now be 
given a form. A ridiculous name for an ubiquitous per- 
son—three years ago we should have had to deny ourselves 
the expression of this reaction. Now one of the imagists 
can write: 


Miggles— 

That was his name, 

Everyone always said 

“ Miggles did it.” 

Oh, Miggles 

I admired you from the beginning— 
Miggles. 


It may seem egotistical on their part that instead of 
acknowledging the creations of other poets by using verse- 
forms sanctioned by Spenser or Shelley, by Blake or Fitz- 
gerald, the poets of the imagist group insist on making 
their own forms. There is more adventure than egoism 
in these undertakings. In the spirit of adventure many 
experiments are now being made; some of them may re- 
sult in the perpetuation of new forms, and many are help- 
ing toward the discovery of a new poetic material and a 
new poetic idiom. 

I do not wish to give an illustration of the ego in criti- 
cism by making the whole of this article a denial. In the 


work of the imagists there are the outlines of many new 
forms—forms for lyrical verse, for narrative, for dramatic 
dialogue, for oratorical statement, for epigram. The ora- 
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torical form is the one that they use most generally at 
present. Already they may have added this form to litera- 
ture, making something midway between prose and poetry 
and giving definite form to those oratorical passages that 
have always been in English prose. One of the many in- 
stances of achieved lyrical form is Mr. F. S. Flint’s “Eau- 
Forte”’ in “ Some Imagist Poets.”” One notices that this 
poem, although unrhymed, is quite regular in its verse 
Then, too, some of the able work of Mr. D. H. 


stresses, 
Lawrence in the same anthology is in rhymed verse. “These 
two examples make one bold enough to ask if the new 


poets are wise in breaking with two shackles—rhyme and 
regularly stressed verse. If the theory of the group is to 
be found in the general practice of its members, beth rhyme 
and regularly stressed verse are to be discarded. “Time and 
more volumes will show us whether to do this is to do well. 
Meanwhile it is well to remember that in artistic theory 
the half is often better than the whole. 
Papraic CoLuM. 


Sinews of Peace 
Towards International Government, by John A. Hobson. 


New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.00 net. 


VERYONE who begins to think out a plan for assur- 

ing peace soon finds that he has to calculate upon the 

very thin premise that nations will be willing to surrender 

something. He may find himself asking them to surrender 

an imperial ambition, or a portion of what they regard as 

their sovereignty, their freedom of action, their isolation, 

their independence. But give up something they must if 

peace is to be wrought. There is no hope for the world if 

all the various destinies, dignities, and pan-blankisms are 
to be capitalized indefinitely at one hundred per cent. 

A scheme which doesn’t imply the surrender of some 
‘vital interest’ is certain to be a delusion. The reason for, 
this is simple. You cannot satisfy infinite desire in a finite 
world. There is only one Constantinople, for example, 
which means that pan-Hellenism, pan-Islamism, pan-Slav- 
ism, and pan-Germanism cannot all win at the same time. 
Some dreams must be surrendered, others must be trans- 
figured, before peace can become a real possibility. We 
may take it as an axiom that disappointment is in store for 
anyone who proposes to build a more harmonious world 
and begins by reserving to every state full liberty of action, 
complete independence, and unlimited sovereignty. There 
must be audacity in a scheme for peace to make it worth 
considering. Something less than audacity is not only 
futile but dangerous. It diverts the attention and creates 
that false sense of security which is the mother of disaster. 

Better the man who knows that this is a world in which 
wars happen, than a credulous person who will not believe 
in war till it overwhelms him. But best of all is the man 
who says in effect: “ Peace is to be had on these terms. 
They are difficult terms. They are for the present perhaps 
impossible terms. But peace cannot be created for less. 
Pay this price, overcome these obstacles, or admit that oc- 
casional war is on the calendar of human life.”” A man 
who speaks in this fashion is a true pacifist, for though he 
can offer no cheap optimism, he keeps the faith by remain- 
ing true to reality. 

Obviously this does not mean that a plan is likely to be 
sound just because it is daring. The proposal to limit 
armaments in Europe was daring, but it was unsound be- 
cause it asked for the maintenance of a status quo which 
national ambitions were trying to alter. Because it had 
nothing to propose as a solution for the ambitions, it was 
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vain in trying to induce a surrender of power. ‘The pro- 
posal to create a league to coerce nations into arbitration is 
daring because it presumes a willingness of mankind to fight 
in a quarrel which may not be its own; but it is unsound, 
I telieve, because it proposes nothing which can allay 
trouble before it reaches the point where arbitration is 
necessary. 

The scheme laid down by Mr. John Hobson seems to 
me to be lifted far above most pacifist thought in that it 
recognizes the need for something more than a temporary 
vigilance committee. ‘The very title of Mr. Hobson’s book 
reveals the candor and courage of his thought. The path 
of peace is “ Towards International Government,” and if 
his book had no other merit, it would deserve to be read 
carefully for the incisive criticism which Mr. Hobson ap- 
plies to the ideas of those pacifists who are inspired by The 
Hague and the League of Peace. His argument is espe- 
cially interesting because it starts from the same general 
ideas as theirs, and his assumption, like theirs, is that there 
will be an international rapprochement based on a growing 
body of law and an increasing number of sanctions. But 
Mr. Hobson points out clearly that we cannot stop with a 
proposal for courts. We need international legislation and 
an international executive to deal with the causes of trouble 
before they become too acute. The logic of this seems to be 
unanswerable, and the ingenuity and detail with which Mr. 
Hobson argues it are worthy of his great reputation. 

Yet we must confess that this whole body of thought 
seems extraordinarily thin and cold. It has the fatal quality 
of sounding unreal. What can be the explanation of this? 
What is there about it that makes one feel depressing]; 
certain that it is not going to be accepted by the world? 
It is a fine structure of ideas, full of reason and tolerance. 
Yet it seems to lack something which would attach it to the 
governing motives in the nations as we know them. 

This is due, I think, to the fact that Mr. Hobson and 
others assume a surrender of ambition, power and sov- 
ereignty without making it clear how this surrender is to 
be brought about. After all, it has never been insuperably 
dificult to think out a good constitution for a state or a 
good international system for the world. ‘The central difh- 
culty has been to find enough people who desire the con- 
stitution and are trained to operate it. It is a truism to 
say that no machinery will work without a powerful im- 
pulse to work it. The chief difference between the doc- 
trinaire constitutionalists and the successful unifiers like 
Hamilton, Cavour and Bismarck has not been in the mat- 
ter of inventing machinery. It has been in their power of 
summoning great social forces to support their plans. The 
mere idealist democrat relies almost entirely on reason and 
persuasion and good will. He assumes that his plan is 
likely to be accepted because it is a good plan. But the 
master builders have already worked upon habits, interests, 
and desires which are deeper than reason. They have pro- 
posed schemes which worked not because of their intrinsic 
merit as intellectual arrangements, but because of their 
capacity to enlist the backing of powerful social and eco- 
nomic interests. ‘They have not imagined that the world 
could be run by the people of disinterested mind—there are 
too few of them. The great achievement of statecraft has 
not been to serve God and ignore Mammon, but to bend 
Mammon into the service of God. 

So we are compelled to ask the internationalist what in- 
terests and what motives he is relying upon. If the will is 
there, the way will not be too difficult. Yet just this neces- 
sary analysis English and American pacifists seem to avoid 
most. They tend to assume a desire for peace and then 
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immerse themselves in the details. They take it for granted 
that the nations are overwhelmingly anxious for harmony, 
and then lay down devices which harmony requires. In his 
preface Mr. Hobson faces this difficulty. ‘“ Could a Con- 
terence of Powers bring about a reduction of armaments by 
agreement?” he asks; and his reply is: “ Surely not unless 
the motives which have led them in the past to arm are 
reversed. ‘These motives are either a desire to be stronger 
than some other Power in order to take something from him 
by force—an aggressive motive; or a desire to be strong 
enough to prevent some other Power from acting in this 
way to us—the defensive motive. Now how can these 
motives be reversed?”’ Just this crucial qustion Mr. Hob- 
son fails to answer in convincing fashion. He does say that 
a defensive league will give a sense of security to the non 
aggressive and put a stop to the aggressive; he states late: 
in his book that “ the dread and despair ” of militarism will 
make people friendly to increased international relations, 
and towards the end of discussion he holds that there will 
have to be democratic revolution in Europe before the will 
to peace can be strong. 

The analysis must even be carried further. For 
example, can any workable distinction be drawn between 
the aggressive and the defensive motive? Our own Monroe 
Doctrine is a case in point. Most Americans regard it as a 
purely defensive doctrine. But a great part of Latin- 
America, Germany and Japan regards it as a supremely 
pretentious policy rooted in an aggressive impulsé. Is our 
refusal to admit Oriental labor defensive or aggressive ? 
Doesn't the answer depend upon whether you are an 
Oriental or a Californian laborer ? 

I should not care, however, to conclude a comment on so 
noble a book as Mr. Hobson’s in this purely negative vein. 
Our striving is, indeed, “towards international govern- 
ment.” To make it effective, we shall have, I imagine, to 
make some such approach as this to the problem of motive: 
There are a few great states which form the preponderant 
force of the world—the British Empire, Germany, Russia, 
the United States and Japan. With these united, no 
great war would be possible. What then are the sources 
of trouble between them? What are the main points ot 
friction? An analysis seems to make clear that the scenes 
of antagonism are the weak, exploitable portions of the 
earth. ‘These are the places where imperial ambitions are 
developed, where the defensive-offensive motives are gen 
erated. Over these objects of imperialist expansion the 
nations split. May it not be that they can be made the 
keystone of international codéperation? For a joint control 
is the only way in which a number of conflicting ambitions 
can all receive a partial satisfaction. If, for example, no 
one Power could be trusted to hold Constantinople, are we 
not forced to conclude that the Powers should hold it to 
gether ? 

I should imagine, then, that the way to achieve inter- 
national union will be through a number of partial unions 
at the scenes of greatest friction. The surrender of sov- 
ereignty will be much easier if it occurs at first in outlying 
portions of the earth. It will be much harder to justifs 
‘independence of action” if the proposal to limit it is ap 
plied at first in different countries where the masses o! 
people at home are not deeply concerned. But in establish 
ing codperation in the areas of imperial friction we should 
be doing two great things: we should be attacking the chiet 
causes of international trouble, and establishing the habit of 
internationalism. That habit is likely to grow just because 


it is exercised at the points where it is most needed. 
W. L. 
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HAT there should be books without end upon the 

subject of the great war is natural and even desir- 
able, for the war is the greatest transformer of opinions in 
generations, and a book serves the double purpose of edu- 
cating the author and relieving his feelings. Of the war 
books now pouring from belligerent countries like high 
explosive shells from their munition factories, many are 
mere missiles like the shells themselves. They are personal 
experiences with a bias, or strategical discussions with the 
strategy prearranged. Or they are shouting, exclamatory 
books, or explanatory books, or criticisms or even uncritical 
denunciations of the enemy. More serious books seek to 
reveal the backgrounds and antecedents, the hidden causes 
of this war, and these causes are found in accidents of his- 
torical growth, or in the teachings of the schools, or in 
the economic situations of the nations involved. Still other 
books analyze war in general, the methods to avert it; and 
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a mass of war literature deals with the subject o: what 
America has to learn. 

Of the books on strategy, “ The Great War: The Sec 
ond Phase,” by Frank H. Simonds is likely to prove one 
of the most popular. It is an account of the chief diplo- 
matic and military happenings from the fall of Antwerp 
to the second battle of Ypres. The book is a re-working 
of articles which have appeared in vario 
in the 
quent events and fused into a connected narrative. 
the defects of such a method. 


magazines and 
light of subse- 
It has 


It does not avoid repetition. 


newspapers and have been modified 


It wears thin as 
the errors which the author made in his rapid prophecies. 
On the other hand it has the excellent quality of being a 
report of things as they happen. 
though less valuable, is the book of personal experiences 
of Elbert Francis ‘The World War.” Mr 


Baldwin reproduces for us a series of mildly interesting let 


it proceeds. It does not entirely conceal 


I-qually contemporaneous, 


Zaldwin, 


ters written from the various European itries during 
the summer and early fall of 1914. ‘These letters contain 
stories of a few people whom Mr. Baldwin met, including 

the cook in our pension,” a small amount of familiar 
historical matter, and a few rather obvious reflections. 


Nowhere does the book cut deep. 


In sharp contrast with these only semi-partisan books are 
those which justity the nation for which they are written 


y proving that it has been wrongfully attacked. To be- 
lieve that a war has been forced upon you is of immense 
oral and eventually military value, and in England and 
France, as also in Germany and Austria, innumerable books, 
ofhcial and unofficial, take up this theme. No argument 
seems more convincing than the disregarded warning issued 
before the war. It thus happens that in 1914 Charles 
Sarolea’s “ The Anglo-German Problem,” first published 
in 1912, and Paul Vergnet’s “France in Danger,” pub- 
lished in 1913, jumped into sudden prominence. Sarolea, 
a Belgian who for twenty years has studied German and 
British literature and public opinion, comes to the con- 
clusion that the imperialism of Germany is the irreconcil- 
able enemy of England, that short of a fundamental revo- 
lution in ideas and ideals, “ war is indeed predestined. ’ 
“The German people still live under the spell of Prussia. 
The Imperial Eagle, the bird of prey, still remains the dread 
signal of German Imperialism.” “Vo Vergnet, it is France 
who is to be the first victim of Pan-Germanism. He de- 
scribes the spread of German chauvinism, the constant 
rattling of the sabre, the shrill appeals of war-makers to 
German wage-earners and intellectuals. On the whole 
uncritical and even panic-stricken, the book is at all events 


stirring. It ends with the cry, “ France is in danger be- 
cause of the deliberate will and the concerted plan of a 
powerful society of bellicose doctrinaires.’ It is a sum- 
mons to France to prepare. 

Far more closely reasoned ‘s Ramsay \lui Britain's 


Case Against Germany.” With admirable lucidity, Pro- 
fessor Muir presents what has now become the orthodox 
English view, a contrast between a militaristic, imperial- 
istic, grabbing Germany, hypnotized by the martial suc- 
cesses of Prussia, and a pacific and democratic Britain, 
building her empire and civilization upon the foundation 
of justice. Like most of his countrymen, Professor Muir 
attributes the militarism of Germany in large part to the 
influence of the intellectual classes, the professors of his 
tory and political science, and especially to that blackest of 
bétes noirs, Heinrich von Treitschke. 

To-day no English book can be written on any subject, 
except possibly cooking or quadratics, without dragging in 
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the name of von Treitschke. Only last year the late Pro- 
fessor Cramb deplored the fact that “not a page of 
Treitschke’s greatest work had been translated.’’ The omis- 
sion is now being more than repaired. The first volume of 
Treitschke’s brilliant and eloquent “ History of Germany in 
the Nineteenth Century” appears in English translation, 
with a brief critical analysis by William H. Dawson. Five 
more volumes are promised during the coming year. A series 
of Treitschke’s essays, written between the years 1871 and 
1895, is published under the title “Germany, France, 
Russia and Islam.” In this book Treitschke reveals him- 
self as the politician rather than the historian, though Ger- 
mans in political life are incorrigibly historical. He argues 
strongly (in 1871) for the cession to Germany of Alsace- 
Lorraine. It is Germany’s not only by right of the sword 
but because we Germans—“ know better than these unfortu- 
nates [the Alsatians] what is good for the people of Alsace.”’ 
In these essays, as elsewhere, Treitschke is vehemently and 
uncompromisingly Prussian, a defender of the German 
Empire as against the small states, and of Prussia within 
the Empire; and he is contemptuous of France and Eng- 
land. Like many conservative Germans he is rather friendly 
towards Russia. ‘ An astute, strong Germany policy,” he 
declares, “‘ has nothing to fear from Russian alliance.” 

Still another Treitschke book, if we may call it a book, 
is a volume edited by Douglas Sladen, composed of a mix- 
ture in equal part of what Mr. Sladen calls ‘“ the extremely 
amusing and shameless” “Confessions of Frederick the 
Great” and von Treitschke’s ‘‘ The Life of Frederick the 
Great.” It is obviously a book made for the occasion, and 
badly made. The so-called ‘* Confessions ” are in part dull, 
in part, however, pleasantly scandalous, with a faint flavor 
of facetious indecency and a somewhat clumsy cynicism. 
The Frederick of these ‘ Confessions’ makes his bow as 
a self-amused Macchiavellian. It was the demand of his 
people, he asserts, “ that obliged me to make a new code of 
justice,” but “I am very sensible that I have reduced the 
old dame from her long robe to a jacket and petticoat.” 
Even though we should enjoy Frederick, however, it is 
dificult not to be bored by the sententious Mr. Sladen. 
He seems to be convinced that Frederick inspired Bern- 
hardi, and Bernhardi brought on the war. His comments 
on Treitschke are absurdly moralistic and insular, and on 
Frederick the Great, proposterous. Bernhardi, Frederick 
and lim Larkin are all manacled together in a single 
condemnatory paragraph, and the Prussian Kultur is de- 
scribed as “ the culture which it would be more reasonable 
to call the Prussian vulture.” (The italics are the italics 
of Mr. Sladen.) 

There are authors, however, who look beyond Bern- 
hardi, Treitschke and the “ Royal Larkinism” of Fred- 
erick the Great for an interpretation of the causes of the 
war. In “ Problems of Readjustment After the War” are 
several excellent studies, especially Professor E. R. A. Selig- 
man’s “ An Economic Interpretation of the War,” Profes- 
sor Franklin H. Giddings’ “The Crisis in Social Evolution” 
and Professor Westel W. Willoughby’s “ The Relation of 
the Individual to the State.’’ Professor Seligman’s essay is 
especially illuminating. It is a rapid sketch of the relations 
between wealth and war, and an application of the eco- 
nomic interpretation of history to the present conflict. Far 
less thoughtful, and in every way less satisfactory, is Mr. 
Clarence W. Barron’s ““ The Audacious War.”’ The book 
is advertised as “ A Business View Point” and parts of 
it seem written for the rather tired business man. Though 
Mr. Barron believes that retaliatory tariffs and conflicting 
commercial ambitions are the ultimate cause of this war, 
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he does not pursue any single line of thought, but wanders 
off into contemplations of French heroes, English Zeppelin 
scares and ubiquitous German spies. There is no unity 
and no impact in the book. 

As the war progresses, the supreme importance of the 
Balkan states as a factor in the military situation becomes 
increasingly evident. “The War and the Balkans,” by 
Mr. Noel Buxton, M.P., and Mr. Charles Roden Buxton, 
draws attention to the immense military strength of these 
states, and makes a plea for the recreation of a Balkan 
federation, allied to the Entente Powers. The authors 
(who wrote prior to Bulgaria’s participation in the war) 
were of the opinion that no Balkan alliance could be ef- 
fected unless Great Britain, France and Russia took the 
initiative in formulating and guaranteeing a clearly defined 
plan. Such a plan would give Bulgaria certain Macedonian 
territory now held by Serbia and Greece, “ conditional 
upon the acquisition by Serbia of Bosnia and an Adriatic 
outlet, and by Greece of Smyrna.” That even such an 
agreement might have been difficult to arrange among 
small nations hating each other and threatened in case of 
defeat with national extinction, was of course obvious to 
the authors. It becomes even more obvious when one 
studies Marion I. Newbigin’s “ Geographical Aspects of 
the Balkan Problems,” and discovers how deeply these per- 
plexing questions are rooted in unchanging physical features 
of the peninsula, and how far was the settlement of 1913 
from really settling any of the more fundamental causes 
of inter-Balkan animosity. 

For quite independent reasons, moreover, this book of 
Dr. Newbigin is of value. Although at times somewhat 
needlessly arid, it is on the whole both a useful and an 
interesting work. The author presents a careful study of 
the diverse Balkan peoples in their relation to the struc- 
tural character of the Peninsula, its river systems, its hydro- 
graphic conditions, its natural lines of communication by 
water and land. He traces the main trade routes as they 
were used by the Romans, in mediaeval times, in the period 
of Turkish domination, and in these modern days of easy 
railway communication. Not the least interesting chap- 
ters of the book are those which deal with the effect of 
the permanent physical features upon the agricultural ac- 
tivities of the Balkan populations, and upon the social 
systems based upon this agriculture. 

Why did not some friend dissuade ex-Senator Henry 
Clay Hansbrough from publishing his recent book en- 
titled ‘“‘ War and Woman?” «The Senator writes with un- 
impeachable intentions of “‘ man’s failure as a harmonizer,” 
and describes how when the lieutenant sailed for the Philip- 
pines, Gwendolyn “ engaged herself to the splendid young 
man—he of the spiritual temperament and the baggy 
trousers.”” Apparently the author’s philosophy is expressed 
by Gwendolyn’s “ wise little mother,”’ who observes that 
“his garments can easily be pressed, but one cannot take 
the blood-lust creases out of army and naval officers, even 
with a flatiron.” 

Let me end this brief account of books about the war 
with a reference to a volume which is advertised as “ not 
a war book.” It is true that “ The World Crisis and Its 
Meaning,” by Felix Adler, does bear directly upon the 
European conflict, and seeks to translate militarism, na- 
tionalism and international relationship into ethical terms. 
But other subjects not directly concerned with the war, 
such as “ The Ethical Program of Social Reform” and 
“The Individual Versus the State”’ are also considered. 
It is a relief, after the reading of many war books, good, 
bad and quite bad, to escape from the insistence of im- 
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mediate problems, and, with Prof. Adler, to view the great 
disaster from afar, to look at it in its relations to the slow 
and clumsy upward stumbling of humanity. It is not a 
blandly optimistic book. It does not predict the immediate 
end of wars. But it does convey the sense of a world, 
complex as the individual is complex, made up of war and 
peace, and these not sharply sundered. 1 do not acknowl- 
edge agreement with all that Prof. Adler says. I somehow 
resent what seems to me a gliding over of very palpable 
and natural economic motives, or at least an underemphasis 
upon these motives. And yet in its large perspectives and 
its freedom from a tense concentration upon what lies im- 


mediately before us, the book is wholesome and satisfying. 
W. E. W. 
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HE competent literature on our preparedness for 

war exhibits a singularly simple range of ideas and 
a striking uniformity of conclusions. All the authorities 
agree that by no stretch of the imagination can we regard 
ourselves as prepared for war with any first-class power. 
In the event of war with a great power, we cannot hope 
to escape without huge initial disasters. Yet our history 
proves us to be a people quite capable of rushing into war 
without counting the odds. Further, our diplomatic situa- 
tion is not such as to warrant a belief that we shall never 
be molested. The Monroe Doctrine and our retention of 
the Philippines may at any time lead to a conflict of in- 
terest with other powers. Shall we surrender our policies 
without a struggle, or shall we defend them, if necessary, 
by war? Anyone who knows the historical temper of the 
American people must admit thar of these alternatives we 
should probably choose war, even though unprepared. And 
what such a choice would mean it is the business of the 
preparedness advocate to make clear. ‘This is the chief 
purpose of the books of Mr. Tiuidekoper and General 
Carter. Both rest upon the foundation of the great work 
of Major General Upton, “ The Military Policy of the 
United States,” covering the period down to 1862. Mr. 
Huidekoper and General Carter continue the account down 
to the present day, and relate it to the current problems 
of military reorganization. Both writers give evidence of 
careful and exhaustive study of the material. General 
Carter’s book is the more interesting as a human document, 
revealing the psychology of a man who loves his profes- 
sion and believes intensely in its paramount importance 
in our national life. There is something very quaint and 
engaging in his suggestion that our young men of wealth 
ought to follow the example of the European élite in de- 
voting themselves to the profession of arms. It is a sug- 
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gestion at once so reasonable and so unhistorical. One can 
but sympathize with the General in his vigorous but 
thoroughly disciplined indignation over the popular dis- 
paragement of the army and the persistent Congressional 
bungling of military affairs. 

Mr. Huidekoper’s book, while put together in an in- 
credibly short time to meet the requirements of the present 
political conjuncture, is comprehensive and well organized, 
and carries its message with extraordinary force. It is by 
far the most significant work that has appeared in its field, 
and we may subscribe without reservation to General 
Wood’s wish that all Americans who are interested in 
the military history and policy of their country might 
read it. If the illusion still persists that we have ac- 
quitted ourselves well in our past wars, this book will go 
far towards dispelling it. Our military history represents 
an almost unbroken series of colossal blunders, for which 
we paid lavishly in blood and treasure, and from which 
we were rescued not by merit of ours, but by the bad luck 
or blundering incompetence of our foes. Even so late as 
1898 we threw a force of less than fifteen thousand men 
into an island where nearly two hundred thousand trained 
soldiers, better armed and munitioned, were prepared, by 
our strident advertising of our intentions, to receive them. 
By all reasonable rules of war, our Cuban adventure should 
have ended in prompt disaster. It did not, and our school 
histories have been able to add San Juan Hill to the other 
instances in which our soldiers have proved invincible. The 
stars in their courses have fought for us; but it is rash 
for us to count on them as a permanent part of our mili- 
tary establishment. 

The chief defects of our military policy as analyzed by 
Mr. Huidekoper are the following: too small a regular 
army; no proper organization for expanding the regular 
army in time of war; no reserves; necessity of employing 
raw recruits; incredible folly in determining the length of 
enlistments; failure to increase the regular army until 
the eve of hostilities, although trouble could have been 
foreseen; failure to keep the military organization up to 
full strength; use of bounties to secure enlistments, with 
consequent premiums upon desertion and _ reénlistment; 
fatuous reliance on raw troops. All these defects char- 
acterized our system at the outset, and were plainly indi- 
cated by Washington. They have prolonged our wars, 
cost multitudes of lives and billions of money. Most of 
them stand uncorrected to-day. 

It is usual nowadays to blame the pacifists for the de- 
ficiencies in our army. Both General Carter and Mr. 
Huidekoper are too well informed to ascribe any consid- 
erable part of the blame to this small and relatively unin- 
fluential group. The important obstacles to military re- 
organization consist in the widely prevalent belief that 
personal valor and efficiency, even without discipline, can 
make a formidable fighting man; that an adequate standing 
army would be a menace to civil liberty; and that such an 
army would be a heavy burden upon the treasury. These 
are all misconceptions. Again and again in our history the 
time required to whip raw troops into shape consumed the 
whole term for which they were enlisted. Militarism in 
this country has made serious inroads upon civil liberty only 
when it was necessary to organize military forces under 
the spur of desperate necessity. And the cost of our occa- 
sional wars has been so enormous chiefly because of our 
lack of preparedness. It would have been good economy 
to maintain a reasonably large army through times of peace, 
in order to reduce the cost of making war. 

An obstacle to military reorganization with which we can 
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Senescence and Rejuvenescence. By Charles Manning Child, Associate Professor of Zodlogy 
in the University of Chicago. 
This book differs from most previous studies of senescence in that it attempts to show that in the organic world in genera 
rejuvenescence is just as fundamental and important a process as senescence. 
x1 -+482 pages, dvo, cloth; $4 00, postage extra (weight 3 lbs 


The Modern Study of Literature. By Richard Green Moulton, Head of the Department of Ger 
eral Literature in the University of Chicago. 


The author's previous well-known books on literary criticism and his long and successful experience in the public pr 
entation of literature have especially fitted him for the authoritative discussion of this problem of modern educatior 
vi+542 pages, 12mo, cloth; $2.50, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 13 0z 


A Short History of Japan. By Ernest Wilson Clement. 

Because of the intense interest in the present political situation in the Far East this short history of Japan will mak: 
a strong appeal to readers and travelers who are asking for a better knowledge of the background of the struggle { ipret 
icy in the Orient. 


X+190 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 15 oz 
Current Economic Problems. By Walton Hale Hamilton, Professor of Political Economy in 
Amherst College. 

The work is intended for the use of students in elementary economics and is designed particularly to meet the nee 
of those who, having had a thorough course in economic theory, need a general introduction to current economic problems 
xl+-790 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.75, postage extra (weight 3 Ibs. 1 oz 

University of Chicago Sermons. By Members of the University Faculties. 

In each sermon appears the best thought of a well-known scholar on a particular phase of religious lif Phe list 
contributors includes not only representatives of the biblical and theological departments of the University, but also men 
bers of the departments of education, sociology, and philosophy. 

xii+348 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.50 postage extra (weight 1 lb. 6 oz 


Religious Education in the Family. (Constructive Studies). By Henry Frederick Cope, Gen 
eral Secretary of the Religious Education Association. 
The author interprets past customs and recommends many new and definite practices for the direction of the child 
religious ideals and activities. 
xii+296 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.25, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 5 oz.) 


The Evolution of Early Christianity. By Shirley Jackson Case, Professor of New Testament 
Literature in the University of Chicago. 

The beginnings of the Christian movement are here studied from a wholly new point of view. By examining the actual 
religious situation in which the Christians of the first century lived, the author is able to shed fresh light on many parts 
of the New Testament. 

X +386 pages, 12mo, cloth; $2.25, postage extra (weight 1 Ib. 11 02z.) 


First-Year Mathematics for Secondary Schools. (Fourth Revised Edition). By Ernst R. 
Breslich, Head of the Department of Mathematics in the University of Chicago High School. 
This text in correlated mathematics was developed as a result of a successful series of experiments in the fusion method 
of teaching high-school arithmetic, algebra, and geometry, carried on in the University of Chicago High School. Numerous 
schools throughout the country have taken up the system. 
XXiV-+344 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 1 lb. 10 oz.) 


Methods in Plant Histology. (Third Revised Edition). By Charles Joseph Chamberlain, Pro- 
fessor of Botany in the University of Chicago. 

_ This book contains directions for collecting and preparing plant material for microscopic investigation. Specific 
directions are given for making such preparations as are needed in a study of the plant kingdom from the algae up to the 
flowering plants. ze 

xii+314 pages, 8vo, cloth; $2.25, postage extra (weight 3 lbs.) 
The Evolution of Sex in Plants. (The University of Chicago Science Series). By John Merle Coulter, 
Head of the Department of Botany in the University of Chicago. 
A presentation of the results of research showing that all reproduction is the same in its essential features and al 


of reproduction are natural responses to the varying conditions encountered by plants in their life histories. 
viili+140 pages, small 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 14 0z.) 


Public Libraries and Literary Culture in Ancient Rome. By Clarence E. Boyd. 

The treatise concerns itself with the history, equipment, contents, management, object, and cultural significance of 
the Roman public library, particular attention being directed to the libraries of the first one hundred and fifty years of 
the Empire. 

72 pages, 8vo, paper; $1.00, postage extra. 
The School and Society. (Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged). By John Dewey, Professor 
of Philosophy in Columbia University. 

The position of authority on educational subjects which the author holds and the popularity which the former edition 


enjoyed are indications of the value of this work. ; 
xvi+164 pages, 12mo, cloth; $1.00, postage extra (weight 15 oz.) 
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have far less patience is the jealousy entertained toward 
the regular army by the state militia. ‘Throughout our 
history we have been forced to subordinate military ef- 
ficiency to the necessity of placating the state organizations. 
If we were to become engaged in war to-day, we should be 
required to muster into service the militia of the several 
states with organization intact. Some of the militia is 
well trained, some badly trained. In some of the states the 
militia officers are competent, in others utterly incompetent. 
And though we had a superfluity of competent officers— 
which we have not—we could not substitute them for the 
incompetent officers appointed by the governors of the 
states. ‘The same particularism that insists upon the re- 
tention of the militia officers offers a stubborn resistance 
to any plan for organizing a body of federal volunteers 
to supplement the regular army. ‘This aspect of the situa- 
tion is treated in an illuminating manner by General 
Carter. 

The concrete proposals for military reorganization of- 
fered by Mr. Huidekoper include (1) a regular army of 
250,000 men, enlisted for seven years, two years with the 
colors and five with the reserve; (2) a reserve amounting 
eventually to 420,000 men; (3) a body of United States 
volunteers; (4) the National Guard. ‘The total force 
would amount to 1,200,000 men—dquite sufficient to repel 
any attack upon us. Behind the shelter of such an army 
we could gather together our military resources and pre- 
pare for any eventuality, however grave. What such an 
army would cost it would be difficult to compute. Cer- 
tainly far more than the standing army of Germany or 
France. It is very doubtful that Congress will ever entertain 
so thoroughgoing an adventure in preparedness. It is none 
the less worthy of any citizen’s examination. General 
Carter’s proposals are more modest. ‘They involve an 
increase of the regular army to 125,000 men and the crea- 
tion of a body of federal volunteers. Although extremely 
guarded in stating his opinion, General Carter obviously 
has little faith in the scheme of creating a large reserve of 
men who have served in the regular army. 

Mr. Wheeler’s book is of an altogether different char- 
acter. Setting out from the obvious reply to his own query, 
he tries to make us visualize the possible consequences of 
our unreadiness. Parts of his work published in a periodical 
have attracted wide attention, notably his very realistic 
piece of imagination, “An Attack on New York.” It 
would in fact be a rather simple matter for an enemy com- 
‘ manding the seas to take New York, and whatever else on 
the Atlantic seaboard may be worth taking. If our navy 
were worsted, it would not be difficult for a Japanese 
expeditionary force to occupy much of the Pacific Coast, 
and it would be extremely difficult for us to get them out. 
All this everyone will admit, as everyone must admit prac- 
tically all that Mr. Wheeler has to say about our unpre- 
paredness and its possible consequences. Nevertheless the 
book seems badly calculated to overcome the general indif- 
ference to our military situation. Mr. Wheeler does his best 
to give the complacent American citizen a scare, and he 
would succeed with most. But the American citizen has 
been long suspicious of such tactics. He is afraid that men 
are trying to scare him into an undertaking that is really not 
worth while. 

Mr. Johnston’s “ Arms and the Race”’ is an interesting 
little book which intersperses its military information with 
philosophy. War, to Mr. Johnston, is by no means the 
unmitigated evil that the pacifists, and many of the advo- 
cates of preparedness, assume. “ The energy generated by 
war, the confidence engendered by success, and the adapt- 
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ability and resourcefulness taught by military enterprise, 
far offset any debit that may come from the loss of a per- 
centage of the young male population.” Still, “ materialism 
and pacifism find man in his most developed state,” and we 
have to accept them as the current tendencies. Catholicity 
and moderation are the salient characteristics of Mr. John- 
ston. He holds the same opinion as everyone else who 
has studied the matter, that we are woefully unprepared 
for war, and he is more certain than most that the com- 
petition of nations for land and commercial power makes 
future wars inevitable. He does not appear, however, to 
be greatly alarmed over our situation. His proposals for 
army increase are moderate: 184,000 regulars and 130,000 
militia, each force to be so organized as to be capable of 
being doubled in six months. 

Mr. Van Zile’s ‘Game of Empires”’ is an incredible 
performance. You read it, and rub your eyes to make 
sure you haven’t been dreaming. Here is a man who has 
learned nothing at all since the first weeks of the war. He 
still thinks that the Germans were under a great handicap 
because they had never been under fire, while the Russians, 
British, French and Serbians had enjoyed that inestimable 
experience. He still tries to draw profit out of the mis- 
translations of Deutschland iiber Alles, Weltmacht oder 
Niedergang that were current fifteen months ago. Even 
Timbuctoo knows by this time that the former phrase does 
not mean “ Germany on top of everything,” nor the latter, 
“Dominion of the world or downfall.” At the beginning 
of the war, in default of concrete information, almost every 
political philosophaster could juggle Treitschke and 
Nietzsche and Bernhardi, and make seductive clatter there- 
with. Mr. Van Zile is still engaged in this obsolete enter- 
prise. In the remote days of September, 1914, it occurred 
to almost every one to compare the Kaiser with Don 
Quixote. This has just occurred to Mr. Van Zile. There 
were wits who chuckled over what Willie thought he 
could do to Bertie and Nicky but couldn't. The tribe, 
alas, survives in Mr. Van Zile. His message for us, 
though, is sound. Eschew equally the Religion of Valor 
and the Religion of Avoidance, and cleave to the Religion 
of Steadfastness. Quite appropriately, the book is prefaced 
by a communication to the author from Theodore Roosevelt. 

Admiral Chadwick’s ‘“‘ The American Navy” is written 
without any propagandist purpose whatever. It is a plain 
account of the achievements of the American navy, such 
an account as one needs, after the flood of denunciation of 
our defensive arms, to reassure him that history has recorded 
some items to our credit. 

With Mr. Neeser’s work we return to propagandism. 
The “ Next War” that figures in the title is hard to find 
in the book, which consists mainly of judicious criticisms 
of our past naval policies and arguments for the strength- 
ening of the navy as the only means of fulfilling our na- 
tional obligations. But the war that the author fears is 
apparently a struggle with Germany for the maintenance 
of the Monroe Doctrine. ‘Can we still adhere to the 
belief that the mailed fist of some of those nations will not 
be stretched across the seas to grasp the vast resources, as 
yet untouched, in the countries south of us, from the Rio 
Grande to Terra del Fuego?”” What we ought to have 
is a fleet that will be a match for Germany’s. This is a 
conclusion many of us had reached independently, and Mr. 
Neeser’s argument, if it does not command assent in all 
its details, is on the whole of such quality as to deepen the 
conviction that our naval program might profitably be 


accelerated. 
A. &. J. 
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WALTER LIPPMANN'S 
STRIKING NEW BOOK 


THE STAKES OF DIPLOMACY 


By the author of 
“Drift and Mastery,” ““A Preface to Politics,” etc. Just Ready, $/.25 net 


Mr. Lippmann makes a proposal in this book which might do away 
with the prime cause of international friction, by preventing the emotion 
of patriotism and questions of national prestige from becoming involved 
in the protection of citizens and commercial interests in the backward 
places of the earth. 

Beginning with the Lusitania crisis, he raises the question of why 
even a democracy like ours cannot be democratic in foreign affairs. He 
makes use of his remarkable gifts as a writer to analyze patriotism, the 
hyphenated American, the value and the danger of being a united people. 
He attempts to show the relation of patriotism, business, and diplomacy 
to each other. Against this background he sketches the world problem, 
the problem of the weak backward state, which is the chief cause of inter- 
national friction because it is the temptation to imperialism. He argues 
that just here, at the source of trouble, lies the opportunity for a construc- 
tive world policy. . 


“It is with exactly those questions which all of us are now rather anxiously asking ourselves that 
he grapples. By far his most logical, most coherent, best rounded book.” —Boston Transcript. 


LILLIAN D. WALD'S 
FASCINATING BOOK ABOUT A GREAT SOCIAL SERVICE 


THE HOUSE ON HENRY STREET 


As the head of the Henry Street Settlement on the East Side of New 
York City, Miss Wald has for twenty years watched the transforming 
miracles which have contracted centuries into years and made American 
citizens of Jew and Hun, Armenian and Slav. 

This book fuses the interest of an important contribution to our socia! 
literature and an absorbing personal narrative. Mastreted. $2.00 nd- 


“The record of one of the most valuable services to the nation." —New York Tribune. 
“Fiction, even at its best, could hardly hold the attention more closely.""—Baltimore Evening News. 


DOROTHY CANFIELD'S 
NOTEWORTHY NEW NOVEL 


THE BENT TWIG 


By the Author of ‘The Squirrel Cage,” etc. $/.35 net 


This novel stands out in its interest, sincerity and quality even in 
this season of brilliant fiction. 


‘Among the best American Fiction of this or any time. Deeply interesting.” —N. Y. Times. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY * ¥.2¢seee 
Publishers of THE UNPOPULAR REVIEW 
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French Novelists in Wartime 


L’Union Sacrée, by Maurice Barres. Paris: Emile Paul. 

Pages Choisies, by Maurice Barrés. Paris: Larousse. 

Récits du Temps de la Guerre, by René Bazin. Paris: 
Calmann-Levy. 

Le Sens de la Mort, by Paul Bourget. Paris: Plon- 
Nourrit. 

Pendant l'Orage, by Remy de Gourmont. Paris: 


Champion. 


* one of his occasional papers, written in 1914-15, and 
recently republished under the title “ Pendant l’Orage,” 
M. Remy de Gourmont describes the documentary book 
about the great war to which we must all look forward, 
the book of facts and not of declamation, the book without 
anecdotes, without tears, without glory, /e livre terrible.” 
The young Frenchman who will eventually produce this 
terrible book is still, of course, buried like a mole in a bur- 
row, or lying on some stinking battlefield. And for nearly 
a year it seemed as if even the older French writers had 
abandoned literature. Some of them, however, have con- 
tinued to write for the daily press. Four of the five books 
here noted are made up of contributions to newspapers and 
they have all, as might be expected, an admixture of “ anec- 
dotes, and tears, and glory.” I recommend them for this 
very reason to those who hunger for sharp impressions of 
France in her struggle. It is perhaps difficult for a partisan 
not to overestimate such work, yet I believe that these war 
books contain as restrained and final pages as any ever 
written by their authors. Indeed, their best chapters seem 
to me to have a kind of directness and sincerity of manner 
and feeling, a solidity and simplicity that only come in 
literature when men are stirred to their very depths; when 
they have, so to speak, “‘ touched bottom.” 

Death and sacrifice are, of course, the ‘“ bottom” of 
everything for millions of Europeans to-day. It is still 
easy, in America, to pass them on the other side of the 
street, to sum up the war complacently as a hideous blunder, 
a collective delirium. At best “to die for one’s country ” 
seems to many Americans a sort of heroic romance. In 
France it has been for fifteen months the only reality, 
possessing, obsessing, demanding a reason and an explana- 

‘tion. The butchery and mutilation of youth, the unloosing 
of the “ancestral brute” in the armies, the sorrow of 
women, the deliberate destruction of the beauty and rich- 
ness of the civilized earth: what do they mean, where do 
they lead? MM. Bazin, Barrés, Bourget and de Gour- 
mont—each answers this question after his own manner. 

As M. de Gourmont’s book is by far the least consoling, 
it should be said that it was composed during the final 
stages of a long illness of which he died last September. 
But this author, little known in America, was by nature a 
dilettante and an aesthete, very much a man of this mate- 
rial and sensual world; he was also a subtle and delicate 
critic, always ready to listen to new voices, a pillar of the 
Mercure de France. To him the individualist France of 
ante-bellum days was unquestionably a good place to live in. 
Perhaps the most striking of these little essays is the one 
called “‘ Fantome,” in which the writer describes himself 
during this strange state of war as an unsubstantial wraith 
separated from his past, from all that had meant reality and 
life, by a misty, impenetrable curtain—a curtain, as he says 
elsewhere, of blood. Like every other Frenchman, de Gour- 
mont praises the new national unity and confidence, but he 
has courage to declare that ‘“‘ the American ideal ” of /a vie 
dangereuse—odd translation of Roosevelt's “ strenuous 
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life ’-—is not a sensible one for durable use; if it exalts 
certain noble human qualities, it abases others. He quotes 
a poet who writes desperately from the front for books 
which shall make him love war; “ reduced to my own re- 
sources, 1 can’t succeed in doing so.” And in a voice of 
poignant intensity he laments “le fleuve qui monte,” the 
rising tide of death which is engulfing the writers of the 
future. Where will the few survivors find the old liberty ? 
These youths who die before they know themselves have 
experienced only the tragic prologue to the traditional hu- 
man comedy. “ Salvete, flores martyrum!”’ 

The transition from this nostalgic tone to Bazin’s 
“ Récits du Temps de la Guerre” is abrupt indeed. Life, 
according to this traditional Catholic, “ is not only for us ”’; 
“there is something bigger than life.” The awakening of 
the spirit of sacrifice has fulfilled a long hope of Bazin’s 
for a renewed France. He glories in her courage, her stay- 
ing power, her religious rebirth. To him the “ class of 
1914’ who terminate their humanities to find their land 
invaded are wonderfully fortunate. These boys have 
missed the years of religious persecution, the shattering 
years after 1870 which almost destroyed their elders’ beliet 
in the destiny of France. ‘* To have suffered nothing by 
your country and suffer all for her, that is to have been 
continuously happy.” 

But Bazin is not only a tender Catholic mystic; he is 
above all a realistic story-teller with a very true and rich 
understanding of French peasant life. ‘Those who would 
know what the farms are like now that the women are 
left alone to face the implacable work of the seasons, what 
it means to come out of hiding after the armies have passed 
over your fields and borrow a regimental horse to plough 
while buried shells burst under the wheel, what it means 
to turn a gun on your own village, should read “ Celle qui 
ne savait pas,” “ L’entr’aide,” “ Le Pointeur.” Like Flau- 
bert’s famous “ Trois Contes,” these little tales are so sim- 
ple as to seem without artifice. Yet only a master ot 
narrative could have written them. 

I don’t suppose that M. Bazin could bring himself to 
describe a bad curé, but he does not subordinate life to 
doctrine as M. Bourget does. This distinguished author is 
more than usually relentless in confronting us with his prob- 
lem; that is precisely why “Le Sens de la Mort” is a 
better novel than last year’s long-winded “ Le Démon de 
Midi.” The scene here is laid in a Paris hospital where 
nerve surgery is performed on war victims by a great doctor 
who is himself dying of cancer. The doctor is the highly 
intelligent, scientific determinist for whom Bourget has a 
fondness; a rman to whom “ the religious problem ” is mere 
unhealthy, mystical atavism, and war and suffering are 
wicked waste. Among his patients is his wife’s cousin, a 
brave, average, uncomplicated young man with a very com- 
plete Roman Catholic belief. The psychological struggle 
centres in and about the wife whom both men love—the 
middle-aged husband so jealously that he asks everything 
of her, even suicide with him; the cousin so unselfishly that 
his passion is subordinated to his faith. Both men die nobly 
in the end, but the doctor’s death is desperate resignation to 
complete extinction and the soldier’s is joyous triumph. It 
is not enough, comments Bourget, to say that men offer 
their lives in the trenches, the sum of their activities con- 
stituting the army and saving the country. Why should 
the present immolate itself for the future, unless religion 
is right and science wrong? 

The fact is that free-thinking France seems to behave 
to-day as if mystic idealism were right. M. Barrés, who 
is certainly a much greater writer than any of our other 
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Books from Mr. Huebsch’s 
new list 


Diplomacy HOW DIPLOMATS 
WAR, by A British Statesman. 
A masterly presentation of England's diplo- 
macy; every page proves the fitness of the 
anonym. Against the background of a cen- 
tury’s history he poses the negotiations 
preceding the conflict. Viewed from this 
angle the conclusion that the war is due to 
Foreign Offices and Ambassadors is irre- 
sistible. ($1.50 net.) 

Free Speech THE NEARING CASE, by 
Lightner Witmer, Ph.D. 
A needed codrdination of the facts relating 
to the dismissal of Scott Nearing from the 
University of Pennsylvania. A valuable 


MAKE 


document in the struggle for academic | 


(50c. net.) 


Fiction BREAKING-POINT, by 
Michael Artzibashef. 


freedom. 


Undoubtedly the greatest novel by the | 


author of Sanine. It represents modern 

Russian fiction at its best. ($1.40 net.) 
General AMERICA’S COMING-OF- 
Literature AGE, by Van Wyck Brooks. 

A brilliant and original criticism of the 


American mind. Our idols are evaluated 
in terms of three dimensions. ($1.00 net.) 


Drama and THE MODERN DRAMA, by 
Criticism Ludwig Lewisohn. 
The best critical interpretation and in- 
formative presentation of the great plays 
of the last thirty years. ($1.50 net.) 


ANOTHER BOOK ON THE 
THEATRE, by George Jean Nathan. 
Scintillating criticism of the American stage, its 
owners and its victims. ($1.50 net.) 
CRIMINALS, by George Middleton. 


A poignant one-acter that reveals the conse- 
quences of the mistaken solicitude that shelters 
vouth from fundamental facts of life. (50c net.) 


THE IMMIGRANTS, by Percy MacKaye. 
A lyric drama. The tragedy of the foreigner 
falsely lured to this land of promise. Introduc- 
tion by Frederic C. Howe, Commissioner of 
Immigration. ($1.00 net.) 


THE TREASURE, by David 
Pinski. 

This four-act drama, translated from 
the Yiddish, is likely to place its 
author in the front rank of living 
writers for the stage. ($1.00 net) 
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I mportant New 
Publications 
Publishers A.C, MCCLURG @® CO. 





Recent Issues in THE NATIONAL 
SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES 


Government Finance 
By CARL C. PLEHN 


Describes what the Federal, state, county, town, an ty gover 
ments in the United States are doing that requires money, how t 
spend the money, where it comes from, and what the people get for it 
It investigates also the question of whether we are order yur pul 
affairs well or ill. 


The book's main purpose, however, is to advocate a business ad 
ministration for the government, and to show the great need of fiscal 
reforms. Its pages fairly bristle with statistics, all carefully correlate 


to illustrate the different steps in the narrative 


The Cost of Living 
By WALTER E. CLARK 


Fifteen articles most used for food, according to the reports of !the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, have risen sixty-seven per cent above their 
average price in the nineties, and nearly seventy-six per cent 
above their average price for the year 1896. The price of the full 
dinner pail in 1896 would fill that pail little over half full in 1913 
The book deals with a vital economic condition, and in a way unusually 
clear, convincing, and interesting 


Trusts and Competition 
By JOHN F. CROWELL 


For more than thirty-three years the trust question has been at the 
front of unsettled public issues. This book defines trusts, considers 
their development, and discusses restrictive combinations, public utili- 
ties, restraint of trade, Federal policy as expressed in legislation, state 
of trusts abroad, prices under trust régime, and other points of im 
portance. In brief compass one wil! find information sufficient to 
inform satisfactorily concerning one of the big issues of national and 
individual life. 


Already Published 


h, Net 50 cents 


The Family and Society 
JOHN M. GILLETTE 


16mo. Ea 
Money 
WILLIAM A. SCOTT 


Banking 
WILLIAM A. SCOTT 


Taxation 
Cc. B. FILLEBROWN 


The Cause and Cure of Crime 
C. R. HENDERSON 





Our American Wonderlands 
A Seeing-America-First Book 
By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES 


A series of little journeys to the famous wonder places of the United 
States. The Yellowstone, The Grand Canyon, Niagara, Lake Tahoe. 
and many other lesser known places are described with all that enthu 
siasm for Nature's mighty works for which Mr. James is famous 

As a guide book the work is invaluable, and as a beautiful gift book 
it will find a ready sale. A distinctive feature of the book is the illu 
trations, which have been chosen with great care. Crown S00. Net $2.00 


The German Lieutenant 
and Other Stories 
By AUGUST STRINDBERG 


As novelist and dramatist Strindberg ‘the Shakespeare of Sweden’ 
stands preeminently at the head of modern Swedish literature. This 
collection of some of his shorter prose tales contains seven of his best 
stories, of which “The German Lieutenant" is of unusual interest at 
the present time, bearing as it does upon the present European conflict. 
12mo Net $1.25 





‘“‘Horse Sense’”’ 
By WALT MASON 


“The high priest of horse sense’’ is George Ade's apt characteriza- 
tion of Walt Mason, whose delightful prose poems are world famous 
for their wit and cheery philosophy. The range of *‘Horse Sense” is 
from grave to gay, from wholehearted endorsement of some homely 
virtue to vigorous condemnation of cant, fraud, and shams of all kinds. 
Decorated. Net $1.25. Ooze leather. Boxed. Net $1.50 
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three, would probably not maintain, if pushed to the wall, 
that the Catholic makes a better soldier than any equally 
patriotic citizen. To him, in his quality of leader of youth 
and champion of nationalism, the religious revival—not 
due, he maintains, to clericalism but to harrowing of the 
soul—is grist to the mill of “ L’Union Sacrée.” Great 
ideas do not perish with the intelligences that conceived 
them, and no more, he says, do great sentiments. The men 
who fall leave their souls to those who remain; and so far 
as “ young literature” goes, the writers who survive will 
not resume, but tear up, the interrupted page, and out of 
the depths of a tremendous experience surpass their former 
achievement. 

M. Barrés expresses horror at a mind which “ intoxicates 
itself with words, and blows into an article as into a 
trumpet.” He knows very well the joy of speaking and 
seeing straight. But, writing every day in /’Echo de Paris, 
striving to keep the pulse of the country to a flawless 
unanimity, he himself frequently says more than he means. 
His articles, which deal with everything from school chil- 
dren’s shoes to le feu sacré, vary greatly in interest and 
significance, but they unquestionably contain a stirring rec- 
ord of l'ame francaise et la guerre. One finds there too a 
fine array of contemporary portraits. I am thinking, for 
instance, of those of Péguy and Jaurés. Or take this of 
the humble poi/u in his trench: “ He’s a peasant disguised 
as a warrior, who keeps thinking of the people and things 
at home; who hasn’t the least desire to eat the heart and 
liver of a Boche raw; who sticks there at his post with cold 
feet and numbed hands, and feels very sure ‘that we'll 
get em some day.’”’ Barrés excels at human portraits, but 
I know of no writer anywhere with his gift for conveying 
the meaning and the charm of places, especially ruined 
places. His beautiful account of his journey through his 
, mative Lorraine last autumn, after the armies had gone, 
would revive anybody’s belief in literature in wartime. 

ELIZABETH SHEPLEY SERGEANT. 


Moulding the Theatre 


The Case of American Drama, by Thomas H. Dick- 
inson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. $1.50 net. 

Writing and Selling a Play, by Fanny Cannon. New 
York: Henry Holt and Co. $1.50 net. 


a 
; 
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N an earlier book, called “ Chief Contemporary Drama- 

tists,’ Mr. Dickinson supplied American readers with a 
useful body of contemporary plays, American, English and 
translated. His new book is partly descriptive. In a 
chapter of rather commonplace compilation he tells how the 
theatre is organized in France and Germany. In two un- 
duly hopeful chapters, ““The Theatre in the Open” and 
“ Festivals and Pageantry,” he gives more space to an ac- 
count of the future as he thinks it will be than to an ac- 
count of what has been and is. 

But this same hopefulness, although it is one of the weak- 
uesses of Mr. Dickinson’s writing, is also the cause of his 
readers’ interest in him. His is the determinist’s faith. In 
a chapter on “ The Social Sanction of Dramatic Art” he 
says, ‘‘ The substance of our art shall be one with the sub- 
stance of our society.”’ Civic consciousness grows, and 
drama along with it, and so, “as society develops in psychic 
and aesthetic demands, there gradually develops the highest 
artistic expression in dramatic form.’”’ Drama changes as 
society changes. Why is drama naturalistic at one mo- 
ment? See social backgrounds for an explanation. Why, 
at another moment, is it individualistic? Social back- 
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grounds again. But good drama must always be natural 
and socially constructive and “ unaffectedly in accord with 
the eternal order of things.” “ Art,’ says Mr Dickinson, 
“is not the voice of the anarch or the Anti-Christ.” It 
such a saying strikes you as reactionary you are doing the 
hospitality of Mr. Dickinson’s mind some wrong. A few 
pages further on he says there “ are times when iconoclasm 
is the only true social constructiveness,” lets in plays of 
curious beauty, refuses to exclude absolutely even the 
morbid play. 

All this is pretty easy. If you have faith in America, 
and if you believe that a society which makes progress will 
surely express itself in a drama which makes progress, you 
are not likely to wonder whether a sufficient quantity of 
specifically gifted persons will surely be born in the 
United States, or transplanted thither not too long after 
birth. This question does not worry Mr. Dickinson. 

If it did worry him his book would be less afflicted 
with a second weakness—lack of proof that he rates high 
enough, and differentiates enough from other gifts, the 
specific gift of the dramatist. One cannot help asking 
whether Mr. Dickinson even comes at all near under- 
standing this gift. In his last chapter, “The Promise of 
an American Drama,” he advises playwrights to look for 
subjects “in the true psychic borderland of races between 
the Indian and the Caucasian,” in the pioneer, in the village 
and in the city. “ Among the many fields that lie open 
to the dramatist,” Mr. Dickinson writes, these “ four come 
to mind.” But as he describes them they sound more like 
fields for the novelist, to whom description of social habits 
and changes of social habit is comparatively easy, than like 
fields for the dramatist, to whom representation of such 
things is comparatively hard. One would like to know 
whether Mr. Dickinson disbelieves in the old distinction 
which assigns to drama the representation of crises, and 
to hear him, if he does disbelieve, give his reasons. 

This lack is not very well supplied by what is positively 
told us about the dramatist—that he knows men “ pri- 
marily and absolutely,” that “he must be a master of his 
age,” that “by the necessities of his medium and of his 
substance the dramatist must be an independent thinker,” 
that “the true dramatic technician mirrors the soul of his 
age by presenting all of its complexities in order form,” 
that “he must be skilled as few are in human nature it- 
self.” Even if we add to these assertions, which would 
be as true and no truer of a novelist, the assertion that a 
dramatist “ must express in a human medium his observa- 
tion of human beings,” which would be equally true of 
an actor, we don’t seem to have learned from Mr. Dick- 
inson what particular faculties a dramatist must have. 

Insufficient reference to specific things is indeed one of 
Mr. Dickinson’s characteristics. His book shows famil- 
iarity with the theatre as we have organized it in this 
country, he has an eye for hopeful signs of change, he 
gives interesting reasons for his belief that “the people 
themselves are taking hold of their dramatic art” and 
“taking away from the institution of the theatre functions 
that have been an institutional monopoly for years.” And 
yet, when we have finished his book, and find ourselves 
slowly getting a little of his enthusiastic faith, we have to 
admit that we don’t know whether Mr. Dickinson himself 
can tell a bad play from a good one. 

Such an omission will probably do the book no harm 
with its own audience, an audience of persons who are 
giving more and more attention to the stage, who care for 
it passionately, and from whose activity a high achievement 
is more likely to result if they are tremendously optimistic. 
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Mr. Dickinson will help such persons to be hopeful and 
hardworking. Among them his book will do good. 

Miss Fanny Cannon, the author of “ Writing and Selling 
a Play,” is not a determinist like Mr. Dickinson. Her 
book is “ for the infant-class in play-construction—for the 
tyro who has never written a play at all, or who is strug- 
gling with his first.’’ Instead of social backgrounds, in- 
evitably showing themselves in plays of the same period, we 
touch questions like this: In typing the manuscript of a 
play, is it better to put the speaker’s name at the left 
hand side of his speech, in the same line, or above the 
speech and at the centre of the page? Miss Cannon has 
written a useful manual. She warns beginners against 
avoidable mistakes, tells them what they need to know 
about preparing manuscript for submission to manager or 
dramatist’s agent, supplies them with quieting details of 
the business side of play-writing. 

Q. K. 


Who’s Who and Why 


Ivory, Apes and Peacocks, by James Hluneker. New 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50 net. 


R. Huneker gathers his papers from time to time and 

launches a collection of them in a book. He de- 
spises “ general ideas” and is supercilious about ordered 
criticism. The only unity he gives to these collections 
is that inspired by his own personality. 

In the present volume there is nothing exceptional about 
the manner or material. It is simply further evidence of 
a prodigal and insurgent activity. ‘The pride of peacocks, 
the irony of apes, the inexpugnable form of ivory—these 
are no new joys to Mr. Huneker, they have always been 
to his taste and temperament. And he is not averse to 
showing in his own case a little of the peacock and a little 
of the ape. It is rather his pleasure to accentuate the 
diversity and unconventionality of his interests. Walt 
Whitman is the one American who appears in this volume, 
Conrad and Lafcadio Hearn the only other writers in 
English. Among Continental novelists and dramatists he 
ranges freely from ‘Tolstoy, Dostoevsky, Ibsen, Zola and 
de Maupassant to Jules Laforgue, Wedekind, Haupt- 
mann, Sudermann, Schnitzler. Arnold Schoenberg and 
Moussorgsky are his chief composers, Puvis de Chavannes, 
Cézanne, Matisse, Van Gogh, Kubin, Munch, Gauguin 
his painters. But he does not arrange them or de- 
bate them exhaustively. He flits lightly from the Karne- 
val groteske at Dresden to the “lenten landscapes” of 
Chavannes, from Schoenberg's “ecstasy of the hideous ” 
to the ‘magic Vermeer,” or “the melancholy of master- 
pieces.” 

With what snapping cleverness and witty brevity Mr. 
Huneker characterizes these examples of art no reader of his 
needs to be told. His liveliness, his frank gossiping natural- 
ness, his easy liberality, his honesty, are obvious characteris- 
tics. Working on the assumption that “we only formulate our 
preferences into laws,’’ Mr. Huneker is satisfied to enunciate 
his preferences. In his haste to record and pigeonhole per- 
sonalities he is often cursory. He tags Wedekind as “a 
latter-day pagan,” dubs Dostoevsky “the Dante of the 
North,” ticks off Richard Strauss as “a rhetorician with 
enormous temperamental power,’ Walt Whitman as “a 
gay old pagan who never called a sin a sin when it was 
a pleasure,” and concludes Gorky and others with such 
simple classificatory words as “morbid,” “ neurotic ” and 
“ pessimist.””. But while preferences can only be affirmed 
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in terms like these at the risk of being considered un- 
critical, Mr. Huneker is much more scrupulous in every- 
thing that is more closely related to expression. Where he is 
not sure that he understands he is capable of an admirable 
honesty. “Every composer has his aura; the aura of 
Arnold Schoenberg is, for me, the aura of subtle ugliness, 
of hatred and contempt, of cruelty, and of the mystic 
grandiose. He is never petty. He sins in the grand 
manner of Nietzsche’s Superman, and he has the courage 
of his chromatics. If such music-making is ever to be- 
come accepted, then I long for Death the Releaser. More 
shocking still would be the suspicion that in time I might 
be persuaded to like this music, to embrace, after ab 
horring it.” This is a fine piece of candor in a man 
with much musical authority. He refuses to speak darkly, 
as if he were the guardian of a mystery too sacred to discuss. 

It is possibly because he is most serious about “‘beautiful 
surfaces and handling ” that Mr. Huneker hates “ prophets 
and uplifters,’’ dismisses Whitman’s philosophy as fudge 
and Tolstoy’s theories as “ vapourings and fatidical croon- 
ings,” and despises German weltanschauung when its 
exponents are blind to “ the loveliness of atmosphere, pure 
colors and sheer pictorial quality.” His love of beautiful 
texture, on the other hand, sometimes enables him to sug- 
gest it with beauty. Under the influence of Conrad in the 
first essay he is acutely aware of a brooding spirit, and he 
allows his reader to feel that for once he has stood alone 
in wide space and experienced something deep and in- 
communicable. His reverence for perfect expression 
quietens his twittering about the artist’s grandmothers and 
saves him from his autodidacts, dichotomies and epigones. 

The same reverence for expression appears in a charac- 
teristic essay on Puvis de Chavannes. Here, however, 
Mr. Huneker is more clearly the reporter, the man who 
appreciates the facts, but beyond his sensation and delecta- 
tion is not articulate. Take this passage: “ He gains 
his most moving effects without setting in motion the 
creaking allegorical machinery of the academy. He shows 
the simple attitudes of life transfigured without rhetoric. 
He avoids frigid allegory, yet employs symbols. His tonal 
attenuations, elliptical and syncopated rhythms, his at- 
mosphere of the remote, the mysterious—all these give the 
spectator the sense of serenity, momentary freedom from 
the feverishness of every-day life, and suggest the lofty 
wisdom of the classic poets. But the serpent of futile 
melancholy, of the brief cadence of mortal dreams, and of 
the vanishing seconds that defile down the corridor of time, 
has stolen into this Garden of the Hesperides. Puvis 
de Chavannes, no more than Gustave Moreau, could es- 
cape the inquietude of his times. He is occasionally 
Parisian and often pessimist.” ’ 

The keenness of Mr. Huneker’s nose for asthetic news 
is one salient characteristic. Another is his astonishing 
familiarity with wsthetics as a field of human comedy. 
Were he interested in politics rather than wsthetics, he 
would make few mistakes as to the traits of the men he 
was discussing. He would have an open mind about new- 
comers and “ dark horses” and “ lunalogues.” His char- 
acterizations would be clear and pertinent and spicy. But 
as to genuine interpretation—interpretation that involved 
the “nature of judgment,” to use his own phrase—he 
would be usually at a loss. Possessing a rare suscepti- 
bility to fine expression, exhibiting on the whole a faculty 
for true preference, the terms of that susceptibility and 
preference in him would seldom be free, or at any rate sel- 
dom free from taint. 

It is not that Mr. Huneker requires piquancy and nov- 
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A LL that exists of a little book to have been entit! 

A Runes of Woman is here brought together with a 
brief preface and a prelude written from the heart 

of another woman. As Fiona Macleod once explained in 
an unpublished letter, the book she hoped to complete 
would doubtless reach more people than anything else of « 
remoter kind, because of its persona! note and its ‘‘modern- 
ity.”"”. That she formed a definite order in the presentation 
of these Runes, had the book been completed, I am assured 
by the last letter received from her. “This book of vers 
would be called ‘Runes of Woman’ despite the ‘Rune of 
Women’ and ‘The Rune of the Passion of Woman’ being 
already so well known and in From the Hills of Dream vo'- 
ume. I think it would be incomplete without them 
I may add, that there would be no English edition. It is 
too personal, and if I publish it at all it could only ! 
through you.” 
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A sumptuous, authoritative volume in which 
are described, with a richness of detail and with 
a historian’s accuracy, with a novelist’s charm 
and with the sure hand of a master, certain 
plays of Shakespeare, their noteworthy produc- 
tions, and the noted artists who have interpreted 
them. Copiously illustrated from rare prints 
and photographs. Uniform with “Shakespeare 
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elty that he sometimes treats hors d'oeuvres as chef d’ 
oeuvres. He has recognition for real masters. Nor is 
it that he infers too much from being able to establish the 
common factors of human clay. It is rather that as a 
critic he is as incomplete as an explorer without a com- 
pass. He spins around on his own axis, satisfied that to 
move is to progress. Armed with a thousand references 
to the verdict of others, continually breaking his discourse 
to let others speak and think for him, he constantly mis- 
takes judgments for judgment, and his work would col- 
lapse in great part if shorn of hints from passers-by. Is 
this the adventure of a soul, this parade with fortified pref- 
erences? The adventures are certain, but one has some 
reservations as to the soul. Mr. Huneker has quoted 
William James with approval: ‘‘ We of course need a 
stable scheme of concepts, stably related to one another, 
to lay hold of our experiences and to co-ordinate them 
withal.” This scheme of concepts cannot even be in- 
ferred. Painters, composers, dramatists and writers Mr. 
Huneker has experienced. As to art, music, drama and 
literature he is content to make a mosaic from other critics 
in vogue. 

In ephemeral criticism this question of concepts is in 
abeyance. Its function is to account for things heard and 
seen. But in a book one is entitled to seek for something 
more, and if there is nothing but the same casualness, the 
same heliotrope epigrams (“ youth is ever in revolt,” for 
example, or “after all, isn’t truth an idea that traverses 
a temperament ?”’), the same gossipy notions as to sociology 
and heredity and nationalism and naturalism, the same 
blithe assumptions that categories are accretions, one’s opin- 
ion of the critic’s self-criticism goes low. The fact that 
Max Reinhardt calls the Hof-Oper the most beautiful in 
Europe, and that “a round 7,000,000 marks (about $1,- 
750,000) is the cost of the buildings,” still remains in- 
teresting; but no more interesting than similar news in 
the press. Pedants and mandarins never stoop, of course, 
to consider even the most relevant human facts. For 
that reason one is grateful to Mr. Huneker. But in con- 
sidering art all facts and all opinions are not relevant. 
And even where hidden facts are relevant they may not 
be dominant. There are many men who have had the same 
pathology as Walt Whitman. But there was only one such 
man who wrote the poem to Columbus. 

This is not the most important aspect of Mr. Huneker, 
however. With all his belittling cleverness, it has been 
a stimulus for America to have had him, a stimulus to 
which this volume adds. For many years he has been a 
fine audacious exception to a general wsthetic cowardice, 
which is at last, and for mainly wrong reasons, becoming 
ashamed here and there. If Mr. Huneker were in the 
main tradition of American criticism he would not be 
writing of apes and peacocks. He would be implanted in 
that dim academic grove where the constants of the mind 
are the owl and the hen, where nothing is esteemed so im- 
pressive as the serenity of the dove or the dignity of the 
dodo. It is a peculiarly stale and timid tradition, one 
of sacred and second-hand classicism. Innumerable pro- 
fessors have helped to make it, taking a little hop from one 
acknowledged musician or poet to another, on the same 
principle that poor investors stick to government bonds. 
In this region Mr. Huneker has never abided. He is 
absolutely free from its besetting sin. And because he 
is free from that sin he has been a boon to Americans. 
By sneer force of his vitality and activity he has done a 
great deal to enlarge the content of America’s esthetic 
mind. F. H. 
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The Story of a Pioneer, by Anna Howard Shaw, D.D., 
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BOUT thirty-five years ago one of those amusing 
ecclesiastical anti-feminists whose duty is the protec- 
tion of society, speaking for All Maleness, defined the dis- 
tinctive traits of woman as endurance, loving submission 
and quickness of apprehension. If he had read Dr. Shaw’s 
story, he would have found these feminine traits so superbly 
embodied in a feminist leader that he would have died of 
chagrin. To be sure, it was not a husband she endured, 
but pioneer days in the wilderness and the prejudice and 
scorn which met her when she stormed the masculine 
citadels of two professions. Her loving submission was not 
to a male but to a cause, expressed in gruelling labor and 
the constant sacrifice of her personal ambitions for the suc- 
cess of the movement. And her quickness of apprehension 
was devoted not to flattery of men but to a tool of wit and 
intelligence that crumpled up opposition everywhere, and 
to a skill in generalship which has just won the almost final 
triumph of a million votes in the East. 

A woman of women, then, according to both feminist 
and anti-feminist standards, her story has rugged strength 
and meaning. And this quite in spite of itself. For it is 
written in collaboration, and constitutes little more than a 
mediocre chronicle with the “she” changed to an “* I,” 
neither a real autobiography nor a good biography. An 
occasional witty anecdote flashes out the quality of the 
leader as she appears to the public. Her pastoral struggles 
on Cape Cod are racy and symbolic. But the balance be- 
tween her private and public life is not well held, and there 
is an unexpected prevalence of the pathetic, for which Dr. 
Shaw is certainly not responsible. The book is evidently 
written with a tender-minded and not a tough-minded 
audience in mind. 

Yet these literary defects scarcely dim the indomitable 
figure. This life, still sturdy and full at sixty-eight, 
is both a history and a pattern of feminism in Amer- 
ica. Every struggle, every contact, that the emancipating 
woman in America has had to go through seems to have 
been experienced. Dr. Shaw was a pioneer in every aspect 
of her experience. When she was twelve years old her 
unworldly father sent his family to make a living in a log- 
cabin clearing in the Michigan forest, a hundred miles from 
the railroad. The struggle for existence among those wil- 
derness horrors was symbolic of her whole career. The 
wolves and Indians have always been around her. As one 
of the first women to qualify for the ministry and one ot 
the first to study medicine, she was constantly breaking new 
paths for women. Without resources, every step she made 
was accompanied by a physical struggle for life. And the 
spiritual struggles were even more arduous. Almost in- 
credible in these milder days seems that stony hostility 
which blanketed all her ambitions. 

Such a story, with the unabated courage of its long fight, 
both humiliates and thrills. No Easterner should have 
picked up his newspaper on the third of November, 1915, 
without feelings of the deepest chagrin. These years of 
struggle—and the end not yet! Starting earlier in this coun- 
try than elsewhere, the movement for women’s rights has 
worn out three generations of heroic women. Of all our 
lumbering procrastinations this is surely the stupidest. The 
issue has become a barrier which must be surmounted be- 
fore general social progress can be made. Everything halts 
while this last trench is captured. The “ antis” have be- 
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Beltane the Smith 
By JEFFERY FARNOL. A romance of the 
greenwood, by the author of ‘The Broad High- 
way.” Illustrated. $1.50 net. 


The Way of These Women _ 
By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM. A tensely 
written mystery novel containing the author's 
best portraiture of the fair sex. $1.35 net. 


The Three Things 
By MARY RAYMOND SHIPMAN AN- 
DREWS. Pronounced by the Ladies’ Home 
Journal “‘the greatest story the war has pro- 
duced.” 50 cents net. 


The Stirrup Latch 
By SIDNEY McCALL. A Southern story of 
love and temptation, by the author of “Truth 
Dexter.” $1.35 net. 


Jean of the Lazy A 
By B. M. BOWER. The moving-picture field 


in the West, with a real cowgirl for its heroine. 
$1.30 net. 


Tad and His Father 
By F. LAURISTON BULLARD. A study of 
the home life of the great liberator, Lincoln. 
$1.00 net in leather; 50 cents net in cloth. 


ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 


Remodeled Farmhouses 
By MARY H. NORTHEND. Shows the 
changes that converted twenty farmhouses into 
charming homes. Superbly illustrated. 8vo. 
$5.00 net. 


Old Boston Museum Days 

By KATE RYAN. Brings close to the reader 
the lure and glamour of early stage life at the 
‘Museum. Illustrated. 8vo. $1.50 net. 


Walks About Washington 
By FRANCIS E. LEUPP. Breathes the very 
spirit and atmosphere of the Capital city. Over 
25 illustrations by Hornby. 8vo. $3.00 net. 


ben 


Old Concord 
By ALLEN FRENCH. Effectively depicts the 
town in literary and historical associations. 
With 29 illustrations by Hornby. 8vo. 


$3.00 net. 


The Story of Wellesley 
By FLORENCE CONVERSE. 
and history, by a graduate. 
Norman I. Black. 8vo. 


Stately Homes of California 
By PORTER GARNETT. The construction 
and setting of twelve of California's finest 
homes. Illustrated in color. 8vo. $2.50 net. 


Its traditions 
Illustrated by 
$2.00 net. 


MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


Democracy in the Making 
By Various Contributors. <A full account of 
the open forum movement at Ford Hall, Bos- 
ton. I2mo. $1.50 net. 


Pathological Lying, Accusation 


and Swindling 
By WILLIAM HEALY, M. D. A study in 
horensic psychology, by an expert. 8vo. 

peat $2.50 net. 


"Wipe 


ree, “a 


Sunlit Days aa 
By FLORENCE HOBART PERIN. A word 
of prayer for each day. Cloth, $1.00 net. 


WwW hite and gold, $1.25 net. Leather, $1.50 net. 
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Canning Preserving and Jelly 


Making 
By JANET M. HILL. 


a reliable guide. Illustrated. 


The latest recipes and 
S1.00 net. 


Future of South America 
By ROGER W. BABSON. 


exposition of the country to-day. 
business man or investor. I2mo. 


Clyde Fitch Plays 


Memorial Edition. Includes plays never before 
put in print, personal data, etc. 4 vols. 
$1.50 net each. 


For the 
$2.00 net. 


Little Women 
Jessie Willcox Smith Edition 
By LOUISA M. ALCOTT. A handsome new 
edition with 8 colored illustrations by Miss 
Smith. BVO. $2.50 net. 


The] Making of an 


American’s Library 
By ARTHUR E. BOSTWICK. An invaluable 
guide by the Librarian of the St. Louis Public 
Library, for the real reader in his aim to build 
up a library. $1.00 net. 
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come a public nuisance, an idle and mischievous obstruction 
which stops advance all along the line. Dr. Shaw’s story 
makes one feel the tragedy that all this feminine energy 
which might go into social constructiveness in the state 
should still, through sheer masculine obstinacy, have to be 
poured out negatively in the mere removal of barriers 
which we should have swept away long ago. One realizes 
with a new indignation what fools our pillars of society 
make of us when in the same breath they extol good citizen- 
ship and deny political participation to women who have 
shown all this genius and resource. 

But the other impression that one gets from Dr. Shaw’s 
story is a bright one. There is a sense of the immeasurable 
distance that has been traversed since the first little group 
of women’s rights speakers was mobbed in the streets. A 
Philadelphia paper at the time of the Seneca Falls Conven- 
tion in 1848 expressed prevailing opinion when it declared 
that “the ladies of Philadelphia are resolved to maintain 
their rights as Wives, Belles, Virgins and Mothers, and not 
as Women.” Since that time how many thousands of 
“ ladies ” have resolved not only to maintain their rights as 
women too, but also even as human beings. ‘To have made 
Women out of countless Wives, Belles, Virgins and Moth- 
ers, and then Human Beings out of these Women, has 
been the business of the feminist movement. That triumph 
is already assured. Indeed the argument to-day against 
woman suffrage is no longer that wifehood is the crowning 
glory of woman, but that we already have enough human 
beings to manage public affairs; no more need apply! 

The leaders’ concentration on the vote has justified itself. 
It has brought along a host of realized achievements. A 
career like Dr. Shaw’s is strewn with causes won by 
feminist activity. Mixed up with abolition, temperance, 
liberal religion movements, the suffrage movement has dis- 
entangled itself not by deserting them but by winning the 
day for them. The flying wedge has passed on and now 
makes its final assault on the ballot. In this long struggle 
most of the legal disabilities of woman also have been 
removed, so that the final securing of the vote is the symbol 
and seal of achieved success rather than the goal itself. 
When the ballot is won in the East the experimentation 
will mostly have been done. The movement itself has been 
an incomparable training-school in political intelligence. 
The procrastination has meant that instead of a mass ot 
untrained and ignorant voters a well-drilled and alert 
organization of thousands of qualified citizens will be ready 
to step into place when their political disabilities are re- 
moved. This has not been the result of chance. It is the 
genius and untiring labor of leaders like Dr. Shaw that has 
made the suffrage movement the most dramatic and sig- 
nificant political cause of our time. 


American Heights 
Letters to a Friend, by John Muir. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company. $3.00 net. 


O very few of us is it given to roam the high places 
T of the world, exulting with the dawn and the sun- 
set, hibernating in snow-buried cabins in valleys where 
winter and summer chase each other through the month of 
May, living on familiar terms with glaciers, and making 
Sierras and the Yosemite our playground and workshop. 
John Muir made this his experience, and in these letters, 
written from California in 1866-1879 to Mrs. Ezra S. 
Carr, the wife of a Wisconsin professor, we can appreciate 
that untrammelled life, one of the most beautiful that has 
been lived in this country. 


REPUBLIC 


To Muir, the world had glory not only as the record of 
age-long forces and the storehouse of scientific interest, but 
as the expression of beauty. Simply because he felt so over- 
poweringly the mountains and woods and the rivers that 
his words seemed, as he said, only “ the rattle of dry bones,”’ 
he could not be poet. But his prose has a thrill of life 
such as few poems have. His patient botany and geology 
are reflected in these pages, but the insistent theme is his 
delight in his mountains and in his “ valley, just gushing, 
throbbing full of open, absorbable beauty.”’ ‘‘ And I must 
tell you about it,” he says. 

The joy of Muir’s solitude has an undercurrent of wist- 
fulness for the understanding friend, whose appreciations 
would complete the happiness. At times there is an almost 
lyric rapport with the distant friend. “ I am lonely among 
my enjoyments; the valley is full of visitors, but I have no 
one to talk to.” Very poignant are his disappointments at 
her frustrated comings. His letters perfectly express that 
fusion of self-containedness with yearning for companion 
ship which is a very certain mark of the high-souled 
life. 

Muir was never perturbed by worldly judgments of his 
usefulness. He speaks with delightful lack of conscience 
of the “ true and liberal-minded friend who sent me a large 
sheetful of terrible blue-steel orthodoxy calling me trom 
clouds and flowers to the practical walks of politics and 
philanthropy.”’ Politics and philanthropy meant little be 
side “ strange and beautiful mountain ferns, low in the dark 
canyons and high upon the rocky, sunlit peaks, banks ot 
blooming shrubs and sprinklings and gatherings of flowers, 
precious and pure as ever enjoyed the sweets of a mountain 
home.” ‘And oh! what streams are there! beaming, 
glancing, each with music of its own, singing as they go in 
the shadow and light, onward upon their lovely changing 
pathways to the sea; and hills rise over hills, and mountains 
over mountains, heaving, waving, swelling, in most glori- 
ous, overpowering, unreadable majesty; and when at last, 
stricken with faint like a crushed insect, you hope to escape 
from all the terrible grandeur of those mountain powers, 
other fountains, other oceans break forth before you, for 
there, in clear view, over heaps and rows of foothills, is laid 
a grand smooth outspread plain, watered by a river and 
another range of peaky snow-capped mountains a hundred 
miles in the distance.” 

That plain is the valley of the San Joaquin, and those 
mountains are the great Sierra Nevadas. And John Muir 
sings of them with his whole heart. ‘ The valley of the 
San Joaquin is the floweriest piece of world I have ever 
walked, one vast level even flowerbed,” he says, “a sheet 
of flowers, a smooth sea ruffled a little by the tree fringing 
of the river, and here and there of smaller cross streams 
from the mountains. Florida is indeed a land of flowers, 
but for every flower creature that dwells in its most de- 
lightsome places, more than a hundred are living here. 
Here, here is Florida. Here they are not sprinkled apart 
with grass between, as in our prairies, but grasses are 
sprinkled in the flowers; not as in Cuba, flowers piled upon 
flowers, heaped and gathered into deep, glowing masses, but 
flower to flower, petal to petal, touching but not entwined. 

” So he sees and feels, and pours forth riches to 
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his friend. 

There is nothing in all our literature like these letters. 
Here was a man who superbly let himself go, who lived 
to his uttermost. His descriptions of his mountain-life are 
almost too strong wine for us. They thrill, but they also 
depress. To read these letters anywhere except on the high 
hills is an almost too poignant experience. 
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OF WHICH “An author who ts dramatic as ts no other now writing”"’—Oakland Enquirer. 
i The brilliant author of “Visions and Revisions,’’ has 
Ex-Pres. Hon. William Howard Taft. produced in this, his first novel, a startling and original work. 
Capt. Henry C. Whitehead, U. S. Army. It suggests Dostoievsky rather than Mr. Wells, and Balzac 
Admiral F. E. Chadwick, U. S. Navy. rather than Mr. Galsworthy. 
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BY ANTHONY J. PHILPOTT 


The authentic narrative of the search for 
Dean Bridgman Conner, a resident of Burling- 
ton, Vermont, reported to have died at the 
American Hospital i in the City of Mexico. 


The search was conducted by the author at 
the instance of the Boston Globe aided by the 

State Department and the American Society 
of Psychical Research under the late Professor 
William James and Dr. Hodgson acting on the 
directions of the famous medium, Mrs. Piper, 
whose communications are reported verbatim. 


As a contribution to the understanding of 
psychic phenomena this book is of the highest 
importance. 

An adventure of thrilling interest and many 
surprises that from first to last absorbs the 
reader's attention. Net $1.25 


JOHN W. LUCE AND COMPANY 


212 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 
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NAUGURATED primarily for the publication of books 
of a high scholarly character, the Harvard University 
Press aims to aid in the advancement of knowledge by 
making possible the wide distribution of the work of emi- 
nent scholars. 
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lated by Morris H. Morgan. 
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ART IN AMERICA 


An Illustrated Bi-Monthly Magazine 


ART IN AMERICA is the only periodical in this 
country devoted to the scientific study and criticism of art. 

THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORITIES in the 
various departments of the fine arts are among its regular 
contributors. 

BEAUTIFUL REPRODUCTIONS in photogravure 
and in halftone of the finest and most important works of 
art in our great private and public collections appear in 
its pages. 
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By James Monroe Taylor and Eliza- 
beth Hazelton Haight.......... .$1.50 


_ This book is of special interest at this time on account of the 
semi-centennial of the college which bas just been celebrated. 


Previously Published 


COLUMBIA. 
By Frederick Paul Keppel....... .$1.50 


“Uniike many historical books about colleges, Dean Keppel’s 
‘Columbia’ is not only carefully written, but very interesting. It 
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Times Advertiser, Trenton, N. J. 
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of Present Day Importance 
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The Federal Reserve 
By HENRY PARKER WILLIS 

Secretary of the Federal Reserve Board With on 

Introduction by the Governor of the Board 
Mr. Willis, distinguished economist and secretary 
of the Federal Reserve Board, has written the first 
official survey of the Federal Reserve Act and the 
new banking system which revolutionizes our cur- 
rency. Mr. Hamlin, Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Board, contributes an introduction. A book of great 
every business 


interest and importance to man 


Cost of Living 
By FABIAN FRANKLIN 
Associate Editor of the New York Evening Post 
Dr. Franklin has prepared this little book to 
warn the man in the street against various false no- 
tions regarding the cost of living. The cost of living 
has risen greatly in the past fifteen or eighteen years, 
and is still rising; but Dr. Franklin points out a 
number of considerations that give consolation to the 
purchaser of moderate income and shows that our 
comparisons are based on a previous era of subnormal 
prices. His very clear and readable book gives rea- 
sons for thinking that the cycle of high prices is 
almost run; discusses the effect of the war on penpen: 
and analyzes the whole situation from the economist's 
point of view, in terms that the average reader will 
unders tand and enjoy. 
$1.00 net each 


For sale at all bookstores after November 15th 
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Rudyard Kipling’s 
Finest Utterance 
Since ““Recessional”’ 


“RFRANCE” 


(Never before published in book’ form) 


“Broke to every known mischance, 
lifted over all 
By the light sane joy of life, the 
buckler of the Gaul, 
Furious in luxury, merciless in toil, 
Terrible. . x: 
The magic swing and fire of 
Kipling’s best work are in this 
prophetic tribute written before 
the war. Read it all for yourself, 
together with his War Impressions 


at the Front, in 


FRANCE AT WAR 


Rudyard Kipling’s first book in 


over three years. Just out. At 
all bookstores. Net 50 cents. 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 























that individuality is you may best judge by the just-issued holiday catalogue 

which we should be glad to send free upon request. You will find there described 
at length certain books of which you must know if you wish to be well informed. The 
new Arnold Bennett novel, THESE TWAIN, completion of the Clayhanger trilogy and 
the most extensive and intensive picture of contemporary life of which we know—this 
is the year’s most important novel—not just a book to hear about and to give away at 
Christmas, but one of those few novels—like “The Old Wives’ Tale” or “Jean Christophe” 
—which you must know personally. € Norman Angell’s recently published and genu- 
inely authoritative introduction to the study of American foreign policy- THE WORLD’S 
HIGHWAY— 1s a book of New Republic importance and quality; it is the first in which 
America’s necessary attitude toward the Powers is fully outlined; the first to hold out 
hope of peace after war. € The new Hugh Walpole novel, THE GOLDEN SCARECROW, 
is a book for lovers of pure beauty, for imaginative lovers of the magic world in which 
childhood moves. € OF HUMAN BONDAGE, byW. Somerset Maugham,and THE STORY 
OF JACOB STAHL, by J. D. Beresford, now complete in three volumes —‘“‘The Early 
History of Jacob Stahl,’’ “‘A Candidate for Truth’”’ and “The Invisible Event’’ — these 
novels belong to the peerage of realistic fiction; they represent the highest mark of 
that fascinating group, the young English realists. @ THEISM AND HUMANISM, by 
Balfour, the first important philosophical work for some time; that lively satire BOON: 
THE MIND OF THE RACE; the just-issuaed DEMOCRACY AND THE NATIONS, in 
which Dr. James A. Macdonald, editor of the TORONTO GLOBE, outlines the world- 
import of the friendship of Canada and the United States—these are genuinely signifi- 
cant books. @ And they, with other books whose titles should indicate something 
definite to your mind, are fully described in our holiday catalogue, sent free upon request. 
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NOTABLE APPRECIATIONS 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS, Lampson Professor of | 


English, Yale 
BROWNING, HOW TO KNOW HIM 


A lucid introduction and an inspirational guide-book 
to Browning. Dr. Phelps lets Browning speak for him- 
self and, as a delightful interpreter, brings out his whole 
meaning. 

Frenttepiese. Lergs : 12mo, Chath. Index. Price # $1. 25 net. 


| By BLISS PERRY, Professor of English, Harvard 
CARLYLE, HOW TO KNOW HIM 


Professor Perry surveys Carlyle’s life and work, makes 
his meaning and message clear, and points out his sig- 
nificance to Americans in these stirring times. 


Large 12mo, Cloth. Index. Price $1.25 net. 


} 
| 


Frontispiece. 








BOOKS FOR PARENTS, TEACHERS, 


By WINIFRED SACKVILLE STONER 
NATURAL EDUCATION 


An interesting presentation of the methods of teach- 
ing by play used by Mrs. Stoner in the education of her 
daughter, Winifred who, as a child, has attracted atten- 
tion everywhere because of her remarkable development, 
mentally and physically. 

Price $1 00 net. 


By “ARTHUR HOLMES, Dean, Pennsylvania State » College 
BACKWARD CHILDREN 


Written in popular style out of great scientific Lnowl- 
edge to help those who are striving to help slow boys 
and girls and reclaim the mentally arrested. Discusses 
the causes and determination of backwardness, and prac- 
tical methods of treatment in home and school. 


Price $1.00 net. 








By MRS. FREDERIC SCHOFF, President of National | 


Congress of Mothers and Parent-Teacher Association 


THE WAYWARD CHILD 


Mrs. Schoff has investigated the cases of thousands of 
children and from this deep basis of practical knowledge 
has written this message to parents to help children to a 
better chance for useful and successful lives. 

Price $1. 00 net. 


By EDGAR JAMES SWIFT, Ain of Mind in the Mab- 
ing, elc. 
LEARNING BY DOING 


A book written to take hard and fast rules out of child- 
training and give each child a glad, good chance for the 
free, individual development of his native talent, his best 
inducement. 

Price $1 .00 net. 


By MARY G. HOOD, M. D. 
For Girls and the Mothers of Girls 


“A marvelous and valuable work; a compend of all 
that the mother should teach her girl as a sacred duty. 
I should like to put it in every home, to be studied 
seriously and reverently by mother and daughter.”’ 

—Marion Harland. 


Illustrated. Price $1.00 net. 


By GEORGE HERBERT BETTS 
FATHERS AND MOTHERS 


A book written not so much to remind parents of their 
responsibilities and obligations—though these are not 
lost sight of—as to inspire them with the beauty and 
privilege of training their children to be noble and useful 
men and women, a joy to themselves and the world. 


With frontispiece. Price 75 cents net. 





‘AND SOCIAL WORKERS 


| By MICHAEL F. GUYER, Professor of Zoology, University 
of Wisconsin 


BEING WELL-BORN 
An authoritative presentation of present-day views 
regarding the réle of heredity in our life. This volume 
treats helpfully the problems of eugenics which are en- 
gaging attention to-day. 
Price $1.00 net. 


| By WILLIAM HEALY, Director Juvenile Psychopathic Insti- 
| tute, Chicago 
| HONESTY 


A study of the various causes of stealing and practical 
remedies which can be applied in home, school and com- 
munity. 

Price $1 .00 net. 


| By E. A. KIRKPATRICK, State Normal School, Fitchburg, 
Mass 
THE USE OF MONEY 


Sound advice to parents and educators on teaching 
children how to save, how to spend, and how to equip 
themselves for business and the conduct of household 
affairs. 

Price $1.00 net. 
By IRVING KING, Assistant Professor of Education, Univer- 


sity of Iowa 


THE HIGH SCHOOL AGE 
Professor King undertakes in this book to give the 
parent the best modern knowledge of the “teen age,”’ 
the all-important age of adolescence—the approved re- 
sults of scientific study and experiment. 
Price $1.00 net. 
By WILLIAM A. COOK, Assistant ‘Peatace of Education, 
| University of Colorado, and M. V. O'SHEA, Professor of 
Education, University of Wisconsin 


THE CHILD AND HIS SPELLING 


Knowing how to spell is a business asset and a social 
necessity. Learning how to spell is a difficult matter. 
These authors have investigated the whole spelling ques- 
tion, devised a method that is simple and scientific, and 
made a list of all the words the average per sang uses 


| and need know. 
Price $1.00 net. 





| By FRANCIS TWEDDELL, M. D. 
How to Take Care of the Baby 


Brief, concise, and authoritative manual, giving most 
approved principles and practice in the care, nursing, 
artificial feeding, common diseases, and digestive dis- 
orders of children.—A.L. A. Booklist. New edition com- 
pletely rewritten. 

Price 75 cents net. 


The aubtichove will send on approval ow of the above books to ony ¢ reader of this recone 














JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY'S NEW BOOK 
THE RILEY READER 


Miss Charity Dye, widely known for her unusual work in the teaching of English, has 
entire collection of Riley’s poetry, and has chosen from it these proms that will most appeal to children. 
delightful variety, including poems of reflection, of philosophy, o 

With sommes in color by Ethel Franklin Betts, and many illustrations by Will Vawter. 





New York 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY, Publishers 


made a careful study of the 
There is a 
patriotism, of description, of tender home feeling. 
Cloth, 60 cents net. 
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